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The movement to make located that all the children can reach them. 

pat or the National Capital a 2. It has seemed to us also that the beauti- 

Washington. ful triangles and circles and ornamental 


model city has not been 
neglected on the side of parks and 
playgrounds. The following scheme 
has been drawn up by a committee of 
the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica and is an example of comprehen- 
sive planning to meet the needs of a 
modern community for out-door re- 
creation. The membership of the 
committee gives it special weight: 


Luther Halsey Gulick, superintendent of 
physical culture, New York public schools. 

Seth T. Stewart, district superintendent 
who initiated the recreation centers in con- 
nection with the New York public schools. 

Myron T. Scudder of New Paltz, N. Y., 
who is leading in organizing the play of 
country schools. 

Archibald A. Hill, secretary of the Metro- 
politan Parks Association, New York. 

G. A. Webber, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Dr. Henry S. Curtis, supervisor of Play- 
grounds, Washington, D. C. 


THE PLAN 


1. It seems to us obvious that the play- 
ground system of every city should repre- 
sent a plan which would provide a play- 
ground within reasonable walking distance 
of every child. Our reasons for this are 
that play under 
proper conditions is 
essential to the 
health, as well as the 
physical, and moral 
well-being of the 
child. Hence, they 
are a necessity for 
all children—as 
much as schools. 
If they are a neces- 
sity, they must be so 
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upon what 
environment, is 


This number, dealing with the impress 
of the newer and more vigorous civics 
is permanent 
published under 
supervision of Archibald A. Hill, secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Parks Associa- 
tion, New York, in whose field it falls as 
a departmental editor of ‘‘CHARITIES 
and THE COMMONS.”’—Ed. 


parks, which obtain so plentifully in Wash- 
ington are almost negligible so far as their 
utility as playgrounds is concerned. None 
but the very small children can use them 
for play. Organized games can be played 
in none of them. 


38. For school playgrounds the most care- 
ful canvass which we have been able to 
make of the needs of the children make it 
evident that the present London requirement 
is the minimum amount that should be al- 
lowed. This is thirty square feet of play- 
ground for each child in the school. 


4. Inasmuch as public education is now 
recognized as a proper function for public 
support, and playgrounds are a necessity for 
the wellbeing of children, we believe that 
they should be on land owned by the city, 
and also that they should be operated at the 
expense of the city. We believe that it is 
necessary there should be at least one pub- 
lic playground in each of the school districts 
of Washington. This would provide for not 
less than two acres of playground for each 
4,000 children. : 


5. The most extended experiments which 
have been carried on in recent years indi- 
cate that the largest usefulness of these 
fields cannot be reached without the exist- 
ence of playground buildings. Notably in 
Chicago and Boston this has been demon- 
strated. In view, however, of the necessity 
of the adaptation of 
these buildings to 
particular local con- 
ditions, it would 
probably be wise to 
erect one such build- 
ing and test it in all 
details before recom- 
mending the general 
plan to the city. 

6. The play- 
grounds do not meet 


in municipal 


the 
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the needs of the older boys. It has been 
found practically impossible to care for 
the older boys on the same grounds 
on which the little omnes are cared 
for. Hence, it seems to us that it 
is essential to have athletic fields. In our 


judgment, one for each of the four sections 
of the city would probably be adequate. The 
present park system of Washington is entire- 
ly unprovided with athletic fields. The 
hours of labor in Washington are shorter 
than in other cities. Hence, we are inclined 
to believe that there is peculiar need for 
these athletic fields. 


Work of rc issi f three 
Ber rntetion A new commission o 
in San Frans members has assumed 
cisco. 


charge of all relief work at 
San Francisco hitherto in the hands of 
the army and the Red Cross. Mayor 
Schmitz is represented by E. F. Moran, 
formerly a newspaper man and at the 
present time president of the Municipal 
Civil Service Committee and chairman 
of the Committee on History; the Fi- 
nance Committee elected, on divided vote, 
George H. Pippy, an attorney, and presi- 
dent of the Union League Club; and the 
American National Red Cross is repre- 
sented by Edward T. Devine, on the 
understanding that he may withdraw at 
the end of two months. Dr. Devine was 
elected chairman and Ernest P. Bicknell, 
secretary. 

The budget for maintaining camps, 
sanitation, etc., for the month of July 
calls for one hundred thousand dollars. 
Army officers on leave will be retained in 
the principal administrative positions in 
the relief work. The commission also 
plans building homes for rent and instal- 
ment purchase. 

Another committee on special rehabili- 
tation, independent of the Relief Com- 
mission above mentioned, is to have 
charge of all grants to individuals other 
than food and clothing. To secure con- 
certed action, Dr. Devine is chairman of 
this committee also and the other mem- 
bers are Archbishop Riordan, Bishop 
Nichols, Rabbi Voorsanger, O. K. Cush- 
ing, F. W. Dohrman and Dr. John Gall- 
wey. A recommendation was made to 
James D. Phelan, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, for an appropriation 
to begin work of one hundred thousand 
dollars to be available either for the 
Relief Commission or for the Commit- 
tee on Rehabilitation as preferred, the 
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Associated Charities co-operating with 
the latter committee. Expert assistants 
have been secured from other cities. 


After four months spent in 

MY jurenile. investigating juvenile courts 

Courts. = and probation in this coun- 

try Judge Harold Salomon, member of 

the Law Courts of Stockholm, returned 

last month to Sweden to make his official 
report. 

A sister of Judge Salomon spent some 
time in this country investigating the 
school system and from reports of ju- 
venile courts which fell into her hands 
he prepared an article on the subject. 
This led to requests from members of the 
faculty of the University of Uppsala for 
a more extended pamphlet. This in turn 
led to his official commissioning by the 
Swedish government to make a thorough 
study of American methods. As new 
laws had recently gone into effect in 
Sweden with respect to juvenile offenders 
and as bills were then pending in the 
Swedish diet, providing for the suspend- 
ed sentence and probation, the action of 
the government in sending a special com- 
missioner to this country is evidence of 
the importance attached to the prevention 
of crime. 

Whether or not the juvenile court sys- 
tem will be taken over, it is probable that 
certain features, such as parental respon- 
sibility, will be advocated. 


A Swedish 
Investigation 


Announcement was made 


P t 

‘Seaside Monday of the comple- 

Hospital. tion of the building fund 
of the first American seaside hos- 


pital for children suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the bones and glands. This 
has been a pioneer work of experimen- 
tation on the part of the New York As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. In Europe there are num- 
bers of these hospitals—Paris pro- 
vides for some 2,000 such child-suffer- 
ers—and as a result of an investigation 
of the French institutions by John 
Seely Ward, a tent camp was started 
two years ago near Sea Gate, on Coney 
Island. Here the results were such 
that one of the nearby fresh air cot- 
tages at Sea Breeze, the summer home 


The Shanghai Law 


of the association, was turned into an 
all-the-year-round hospital. There 
are now forty-four children, some of 
them carried there when it seemed a 
forlorn hope, some of them strapped 
to boards night and day, but all of 
them living their waking hours winter 
and summer out in the open of the salt 
air. Of the forty-nine patients the 
first year, all but four were received in 
a far advanced condition. At the end 
of the year Dr. Linsley R. Williams re- 
ported nine had been discharged as 
cured, two died, two were hopeless, 
four doubtful and thirty-two were im- 
proving. 

When investigations showed that 
not forty-four but forty-four hundred 
such child sufferers were to be found 
in Greater New York and sixty thous- 
and of them estimated throughout the 
country, the importance of developing 
this experiment on larger lines was 
seen and a fund of $250,000 appealed 
for. The raising of this money has 
had its picturesque features. Miss 
Laura Winnington, a member of the 
staff of The Outlook, wrote from her 
death bed as her last work, an article 
which met with a first generous re- 
sponse. Jacob A. Riis has championed 
the plan from the first and through 
him President Roosevelt visited the 
beach of the little cripples. And a 
general campaign of publicity along 
unique lines to put their needs before 
the givers of the community has been 
carried out energetically by William H. 
Allen. 

By gifts received in the last few 
_days, the offer of John D. Rockefeller 
of $125,000, which expired Monday, 
was covered. There is hope, then, for 
hundreds of little fellows like Max 
Gross, who told his nurse,—‘I don’t 
want to get dead and be an angel: I 
want to get off my board and play 
fitst,”’ 


Upon the action of the Sen- 
ate in the closing days of 
Congress has depended a 
bill which would put an end to shang- 
haiing in American ports. It passed the 
House and was reported favorably late 
in June by a senate committee with as- 


The Shanghai 


aw. 


~s 
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surances from individual senators that its 
passage would be effected at this session. 
The measure is the result of the exposure 
of the outrageous practices of last au- 
tumn. The Legal Aid Society of Phila- 
delphia opened its office in October and 


‘in a few weeks was busy with the col- 


lection of evidence against three of the 
worst agencies in the city. These 
agencies were only local offices for the 
main office in Baltimore, from which 
agents are continually sent to New York 
and Philadelphia, to bring gangs of men 
to be shipped. The men are usually sent 
in lots of ten or twelve at a time, so 
that they may not be too strong to control 
and yet be enough to pay for the agent’s 
trip by the assignment of their wages 
which he procures from them in advance. 
An extended investigation was carried on 
by Frances Anne Keay, attorney of the 


Legal Aid Society, acting as fellow-of- 


the College Settlements Association. The 
situation is described by Miss Keay as 
follows: 


As soon as it became known that this work 
was being done a motley crowd of clients 
presented themselves. Among the most ex- 
traordinary were two Italian scissors grind- 
ers who had been enticed to the shipping 
agent office—offered easy work and good 
pay—and so lured to Baltimore, where they 
were forced on board an oyster boat, made 
to work frequently until one and two o’clock 
at night, at dredging—hard work for the 
strongest laborer—and given bean soup to 
live on. 

Two causes are effective with the shipping 
agent in getting his men. First—Every coast 
seaman or longshoreman knows that he will 
get no wages or almost no wages from oyster- 
ing. Second—He knows, too, that the food 
is poor and the captains, if bad men, are en- 
tirely unrestrained in their abuse. In other 
words, the detailed legislation applied to sea- 
men in every other trade is not extended to 
oyster boats. The result is easily seen. The 
agents must take those that they can find. 
Scissors grinders, farmers, cooks, riff-raff 
of all degrees of degradation and physical 
collapse are picked up—intoxicated just 
enough to have the idea that they are going 
to a “fine job” and the first thing that they 
know they come to their senses down the 
bay. 

Many tramps and drunkards are picked up 
along the wharves and in freight cars. A 
favorite trick is for the agent to imperson- 
ate a police officer—he can easily get a tin 
badge—and to threaten the House of Cor- 
rection unless the vagrant will come with 
him. One man was given a drink in one of 
our large squares, on a bitterly cold day in 
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November, just for good fellowship, and he 
could remember nothing more except a dazed 
trip through the cars to Baltimore where he 
was locked up in the back room of an empty 
house over night and shipped the next day 
on a bug-eye. 

But sometimes an able-bodied applicant 
appears. A young colored boy of unusual in- 
telligence was promised work on a liner and 
taken to Baltimore to join his ship there. 
The same agent promised a strong healthy 
man, work on a farm in Virginia. Needless 
to say the men after being thus lured to Bal- 
timore, were not allowed tu escape, but were 
taken to the office, and left in the room up- 
stairs with the door locked. One man at- 
tempting to escape was knocked down in the 
street. Others were beaten by burly col- 
ored fellows. All were shipped in small 
numbers at night and carried off down the 
bay. It is almost impossible to escape from 
the boats as they transfer their men and 
cargo from one to another, so that some do 
not come into port for weeks. The men 
work on until their strength is gone and 
they are put on shore penniless to beat their 
way back to Philadelphia or New York. 


The bill before Congress was framed 
comprehensively to cover the whole crime 
from the time the men are approached 
in Philadelphia or New York to the time 
when they leave the boats. The most 
important provisions are as follows: 


Sec. 1. It shall be unlawful, etc., etc.—to 
procure or induce, or attempt to procure or 
induce, by force, threats or representations 
known or believed by the person making 
them to be untrue, the going on board of 
such vessel, ship or watercraft of any person. 


Sec. 2. Prohibits the procuring of men 
while intoxicated or under the influence of 
any drug. 

Sec. 3. Prohibits the procuring of any per- 
son by threats or false representations to 
sign any shipping agreement. 

_ Sec, 4. Prohibits the procuring of men to 
Sign an agreement to ship when the men are 
intoxicated or drugged. 

Sec. 2 Prohibits the detention on board 
vessel of any person procured in the manner 
provided in the previous section. 

Sec. 3. Prohibits the aiding or abetting of 
the acts declared unlawful above. 

Sec. 4. Provides the penalty of a fine not 
exceeding five thousand dollars or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding five years or both. 

Sec. 5. Prohibits the advance payments of 
wages to oyster-boat men by repealing the 
sections of the former act of Congress which 


exempts these men from the law applyin 
to the coasting trade. tag Sarg 


It was owing to the wise policy of Dis- 
trict Attorney Rose of Baltimore, who 
has had many years experience in trying 
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these cases that this last section was 
added. In preventing advance payments 
which invariably go to the shipping agent 
who thus receives double compensation, 
namely from both captains and men, it 
is hoped that he will either be put out 
of business and his nefarious practices 
prevented ; or it will at least assure to the 
men some compensation for their work 
and so encourage a more intelligent class 
of seamen who will not suffer the out- 
rages which have been inflicted on the 
boys and worn out men who have hither- 
to been enticed into this work. 


The Genesis + ossibly no one undertak- 
of Goods We ing of the year provoked 
asi such wide-spread discus- 
sion in the industrial and philanthropic 
circles of Germany as an exhibition which 
traced articles of ordinary consumption 
back to their early stages. Labels showed 
the prices paid the workers on articles 
of wear and food products and described 
the conditions of production. In the case 
of the sweated industries, the showing 
was nothing if not damaging to the civi- 
lization of the Empire and assertions 
were made and denied that the examples 
were extreme ones. The exhibition was 
made the subject of an American consular 
report and has led to a similar exhibi- 
tion recently carried through in Lon- 
don, where it brought before public opin- 
ion conditions of manufacture no whit 
less discreditable and distressing. 

Along similar lines is planned an exhi- 
bition of industrial conditions in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Philadelphia, December 
roth to 15th, 1906. It will be carried out 
by the Consumers’ League of Philadel- 
phia, the Civic Club, the New Century 
Club and the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Committee, for the purpose of showing 
in graphic form some of the actual con- 
ditions—both good and bad—of modern 
industry. To quote from the announce- 
ment: 

The better conditions of industry will be 
illustrated by exhibits of articles made in 
well-ordered factories, such as those which 
use the consumers’ league label, accompan- 
ied by information regarding the conditions 
of employment; and good selling conditions 
will be represented by exhibits from the re- 


tail stores on the “White List.” 
The evil features, such as sweat shop work 


rd 
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and child-labor, will be shown by a collec- 
tion of sweat shop and tenement-made ar- 
ticles, accompanied as far as possible by 
schedules of wages, hours of labor, and san- 
itary conditions; and by a series of represen- 
tations picturing actual cases of child-labor, 
and of ill-regulated, unsanitary and inhuman 
work conditions. There will also be exhibits 
illustrative of the various means employed 
by different organizations to lessen these 
evils, and those that follow in their wake. 

Photographs, statistical charts, and printed 
matter will be used to arouse further public 
interest; and. it has been planned to have 
nightly lectures by men and women most 
thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
shown in the exhibition. 


Further information may be had from 
Mrs. Charles Hatfield, chairman, 258 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


Russia Singly, or in numbers, 
opel they refugees from the earlier 
in America. Russian massacres can be 


found in Jewish communities in Amer- 
ica. And their presence here lends a 
personal, vivid note to the quick sym- 
pathies aroused over such new atroci- 
ties as that at Byelostock on June 14. 
Notably is this true of the East Side, 
New York. What the dragging weeks 
of Russia’s unrest mean to the Russian 


_born in this country—the meetings, 


the mournings, the forebodings, the 
bitterness which translate the frag- 
mentary press dispatches into the har- 
rowing realities of remembered riots— 
can only be half realized by those 
whose heartstrings do not tell them 
more than is sent by the cables, and 
who live on quietly in the secure heri- 
tage of American liberty. 

A larger appreciation of the Russian 


situation has come to American Jews: 


and their journals are speaking with 
the vehemence borne of long suffer- 
ance. To quote from two current edi- 
torials: 


The Hebrew Standard.—In our synagogues 
the Hl Mole Rachamim will be chanted, and 
the air will ring with speeches of indigna- 
tion, resolutions will be offered, frantic ap- 
peals will be made to the government—the 
massacres will still continue. * * * 

What can we say? 

What shall we say? 

Shall we weep? 

Cf what avail are tears? * * #* 

For nineteen centuries we have been false 
and faithless to our own. We have run 
after every will-’o-the-wisp because it was not 
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Jewish. We have been everything to every- 
body, we have not been Jews, we have taught 
our children loyalty and patriotism to others, 
and the face of the globe is saturated with 
the blood of Jewish fathers, mothers and 
children. 

Jews have fought for the freedom of 
others, but have not yet liberated themselves. 
ee ey 


The American Hebrew.—Horror succeeds 
horror in the Jewish pale. After Kishineff, 
Gomel; after Gomel, the October Pogromy 
which one would have thought would have 
satiated the bloodthirsty appetite of the 
Russian Bureaucracy. But once the appetite 
for Jew-baiting is aroused nothing but stern 
force can repress it, and force is the last 
measure which Czar Nicholas the Second 
will use against his orthodox subjects and 
officials who have been engaged in massa- 
cring his Jewish subjects. For there can 
be no further distinguishing the matter that 
with the Czar, and with him alone, rests the 
pos. of the latest horror of Byelo- 
StOlcwmecuae 

What else was to be expected? For years 
police officials and military officers clearly 
proved to be implicated in attacks upon the 
Jews have gone scot free and in many cases 
have received higher appointments. For 
years the official organ of the government 
has, too, bracketed together Jews and revolu- 
tionists as the chief enemies of order of the 
Russian empire. * * * 

Terrible days are before Russia and its 
people. The long-expected conflict between 
the barbarous Bureaucracy and the populists 
has at last awakened the claims of justice 
and liberty which cannot long be delayed. 
The oft-repeated attempt to avert the right- 
ful wrath of the people from the Bureaucrats 
to the Jews has had its day, but in their im- 
potent rage there is no knowing what the 
senseless officials of the Czar may still at- 
tempi. 7% £7 & 


Massachusetts has enacted 
two new laws of far reach- 
ing social importance. The 
first changes the methods of dealing with 
juvenile offenders; the other creates a 
juvenile court for the Boston central 
district. The delinquency bill is framed 
along the general lines of those of other 
states but the changes made are more 
radical than in some other places. It is 
distinctly provided that “the proceedings 
shall not be deemed to be criminal pro- 


Massachusetts’ 
New Juvenile 
Statutes. 


ceedings.” Children will not plead to 
complaints ; there will be no verdicts of 
“suilty” or “not guilty,’ but in their 


place an adjudication that the complaint 
has or has not been proved. If proved, 
the boy or girl will be “adjudged a de- 
linquent child.” 
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The probation officer has a large place 
in the system, both before, during and 
after the trial, as an investigator and as 
(practically) a guardian of the child. 
There are no convictions of crime, and no 
punishments. The power to impose fines 
is taken away on the ground that it is 
strictly penal, but a child may be com- 
mitted to the Lyman School for Boys or 
to the Lancaster School for Girls, and 
even to the State Reformatory, for dis- 
cipline and reformation. He cannot be 
sent to a prison, a jail or house of cor- 
rection for delinquency, but power is 
given to substitute criminal proceedings 
for delinquency proceedings, in cases of 
older and hardened children, and the au- 
thority to punish in such cases remains. 
It is thought that there will be few of 
these. Parents found to be responsible 
for waywardness of delinquent children 
are liable to fine or imprisonment. 

The juvenile court bill creates a new 
court which will have no other business 
except that of caring for delinquent and 
neglected children. It will have a judge, 
a clerk, and two probation officers, and 
all the power needed for work of a high 
grade. The delinquency bill had little 
opposition. The bill creating the new 
court was opposed by some, but was 
passed in both branches by large ma- 
jorities. Both laws go into effect Sep- 
tember 1. 

In this connection, an interesting light 
on the origin of the probation system in 
the work of the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society from 1863 down, was thrown by 
Robert Treat Paine in his address as 
president of the last Massachusetts 
State Conference of Charities. While 
a good share of this work was done by 
“Uncle” Cook, it was largely done under 
the counsel and personal supervision of 
Mr. Paine’s mother, who gave to the 
work of the Children’s Aid Society ail 
the last years of her life. It is signifi- 
cant, then, that this year’s legislation 
places Massachusetts, after forty years, 
again in the forefront for progressive 
methods in dealing with incipient wrong- 
doing. To quote from the dedicatory 
note attached by Mr. Paine in publishing 


his address: 
1 dedicate this address to the memory of 
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my honored and beloved mother, Fanny 
Cabot Paine, who after rearing her own nine 
children devoted the last fifteen years of her 
life to caring for the exposed children of the 
poor in Boston. She was one of the found- 
ers of the Boston Children’s Aid Society in 
1865 and thereafter it was the joy of her life 
to know the individual boys, who in a steady 
stream came under the saving influence of 
that society, to know their characters, dan- 
gers, hopes and possibilities; and then to 
help them. 

Here it was, I think, that probation work 
in Massachusetts began. 
officer of the Municipal Court, known as 
“Uncle Cook,” a judicious, trusty and de- 
voted expert, rescued boys from sentence, 


Rufus R. Cook, an | 


took them on probation and started them — 


aright. This work was largely done under 
the counsel of Mrs. Paine, as a director of 
the society, who loved to give to each and 
all of these boys, as well as to the boys at 
the Pine Farm Home of the society, the 
watchful care of her motherly heart to the 
day of her death in 1878. i 


oe is The Labor Information 
e Labor : 
Information Office for Italians has been 
Office for ‘ : 

yee cr incorporated in New York, 


opening executive offices in 
the New York Life Building and a labor 
bureau at 59 Lafayette street, under the 
superintendency of M. Rossati, formerly 
the representative of the Department of 
Agriculture of Italy at New York. The 
Italian government is said to have con- 
tributed $30,000 to the undertaking. 
The office has been in operation only a 
month, but with this backing, with its 
report of having secured work for 996 
men during that period, and with its 
stated principle of securing work outside 
of New York, the development of the 
enterprise will be watched with interest. 
The articles of incorporation provide 
that the society shall be strictly non- 
sectarian and non-political, shall not take 
part in the breaking of a strike nor in 
the promotion of a strike, and that not 
less than two-thirds of its directors shall 
be citizens of the United States. But 
without doubt, the most far-reaching 
feature of the undertaking has to do with 
its proposal to grapple definitely with 
some of the underlying problems involved 
in the immigrant labor situation; and 
hence labor in general. This puts the 
corporation on a very different field from 
an ordinary employment bureau and 
means, if it does not get side-tracked by 


‘ 
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the routine of finding many jobs, that it 
will have its hands full in the next two 
or three years in dealing with the abuses 
growing out of the padrone system on 
one hand and the irresponsibility on the 
other of the corporations and contractors 
as to their crude labor force. 

Three of the objects of the Labor In- 
formation Office as set forth in the peti- 
tion for incorporation presented by Gino 
C. Speranza, attorney for the petitioners, 
and Edward M. Shepard, counsel, are 


_as follows: 


1. To establish and maintain an associa- 
tion for the diffusion of information and in- 
telligence among Italian immigrants and 
other Italians who are resident in this coun- 
try but not yet familiar with its customs, 
with respect to the various industries of this 
country in which they could properly seek 
employment. 

2. To establish and maintain such offices 
or bureaus as may conveniently promote 
the interests of such immigrants and of 
other Italians, inform them of labor condi- 
tions and other conditions of living in va- 
Tious parts of the country and assist them 
to advantageous employment; and to pro- 
mote harmonious feelings between them and 
other bodies of American citizens earning 
their livelihood by useful industries. 

3. To secure the co-operation, advice, good 
will and friendly relations of labor unions 
and other lawful associations of laboring 
men and employees, or of associations of 
employers and of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor and of the immigration au- 
thorities and of other officials of the United 
States government, and of the Emigration 
Department and other departments of the 
government of Italy, and of the official rep- 
resentatives of the state of New York or its 
municipalities or other states or of their 
municipalities. 


See aeonviot An exhibition of safety 
Industrial devices and industrial hy- 
Hygiene. = giene will be held in New 

York, January 28—February 9, 1907, 
by the American Institute of Social 
Service, and may prove the nucleus of 
a permanent museum of security for 
America. 

Through the courtesy of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the west hall 
has been loaned for the exhibition, and 
full sized models of safe-guarded ma- 
chinery will show the latest devices 
for protection. 

The institute has recently collected 
newspaper accounts of industrial acci- 
dents and they make ghastly reading, 
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not alone on account of the amount of 
blood spilled, limbs crushed and 
maimed and lives lost, but for the rea- 
son that the majority are unnecessary 
and preventable. Isolated accidents 
here and there, no matter how horrible, 
come to notice one at a time, and we 
lose their full significance. But when 
one mail brings in as many as sixty 
clippings telling of industrial accidents 
which have occurred all over the 
United States, it seems to be a case of 
contributory negligence chargeable 
against dormant public opinion, the 
false economy of such business men as 
hesitate to install safety devices upon 
the score of expense, and the foolhardi- 
ness of such workmen as resent their 
adoption as an imputation against abil- 
ity to take care of themselves. 

There are two other reasons why 
safety appliances have not largely been 
adopted in America. First, because of 
their scarcity; second, because there 
have been few places where manufac- 
turers could see them in practical oper- 
ation before going to the expense of 
purchasing them. There are especial 
reasons why labor should be protected 
in the United States because of the 
many immigrants, ignorant of our 
spoken language and machine shop 
systems of work. In a steel foundry 
the other day, an Italian got in the 
way of a rapidly moving bar of iron at 
white heat and was run through the 
body. He could neither read the con- 
spiculously placed warnings nor compre- 
hend the meaning of the shouts of his 
fellow workers. 

There are, to-day, four museums of 
security in the world, the oldest being 
the one in Amsterdam, organized in 
1893. Munich opened hers in 1900; 
Berlin in 1903 and Paris in 1905. All 
of them receive aid either from the 
state or municipality, but their ex- 
penses are largely met by interested 
men of means. ‘The machinery is run 
by electricity and may be instantly 
started or stopped. Devices for the 
protection of life are painted red, while 
those for sanitation are blue. A com- 
mittee of experts composed of technic- 
ians, factory inspectors and labor rep- 
resentatives make the selection of de- 
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vices, which are accepted as a loan by 
the museum for one year with the 
privilege of renewal. In this way the 
models are kept down to date. Manu- 
facturers from all parts of the world 
go to these museums and numbers of 
them may be seen at all times inspect- 
ing various safe-guarded machines, 
with a view to installing them in their 
own factories and machine shops. 


Parks and the Public 


Archibald A. Hill 
Metropolitan Parks Association, New York 


Only a few years ago the attitude of 
the public toward the parks was that the 
park is an end in itself and not a means 
to anend. The parks were put in excel- 
lent condition and kept so. When human 
beings intruded they were compelled to 
walk or ride through or else sit down and 
watch other people going through. The 
condition of the park was the main thing 
and if that could be preserved and peo- 
ple also use the park, well and good. If 
otherwise, the peopie must so use it that 
it still could be kept properly. 

Doubtless this spirit does not domin- 
ate the St. Louis Park Commissioners ; 
yet their report for 1905 has in it forty- 
one pictures of bridges, vistas, roads and 
statuary and only three which show hu- 
man beings enjoying the parks. On the 
other hand the report of the South Parks 
Commissioners of Chicago for 1905 con- 
tains sixteen pictures of which fifteen 
show happy throngs gaining health and 
strength in the parks of the South Side. 
The pictures in these reports show the 
trend of the park movement in America 
and throw an interesting light on Mr. 
Parker’s article on another page. The 
old idea dies hard and the struggle for 
the social use of the park is much of it 
still in the future. But now the more 
advanced park managers realize that the 
task before them is to arrange their 
ground in such a manner that they will 
attract the largest number of people 
Boston has led in adopting devices to this 
end. An instance of this is a wind-shield 
of fir trees placed around the benches in 
the Public Gardens in winter. The re- 
sult of this trifling expenditure is that 
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even on days when the northeast wind is 


blowing hard, the gardens are filled with — 


women caring for little children. 

It is this spirit of studying how to in- 
crease the value of the parks to the people 
that is now demanded of the park man- 
agers. 

* IS eR ae * 

The acquisition of parks by cities and 
towns goes on apace; even small villages 
have their park and playground move- 
ments. But too often these parks when 


secured are all of one type.. To many 


people a park is a park and no other 
idea presents itself. To the contrary, a 
park is part of the civic machinery to 


enable the inhabitants of the brick-walled 


streets to lead a normal, physical, mental, 
and moral life. The needs of all people 
are not the same nor are all our needs 
the same at all times. Therefore to per- 


sist, not so much through set purpose but: 


more through lack of careful planning, in 
having all our parks of the same type 
is to ignore the fact that human needs 
vary with the day and hour and with the 
individual. It is peculiarly timely then 
that the types of open spaces that are 
required by American cities should be de- 
fined by those leaders who have most 
quickly seized upon these differences. 
* * HOR * * * 

The City of New York to-day has an 
estimated investment of $300,000,000 in 
its parks. The rapidity with which the 
population is increasing coupled with the 
fact that certain sections which need the 
parks most have been overlooked in the 
past distribution, makes it practically cer- 
tain that great expenditures will have to 
be made in the future. Yet this vast en- 
terprise is now conducted without any 
accurate criteria by which to judge the 
value of the various park features al- 


ready established or to decide upon the | 


relative merits of specific propositions for 
purchasing new parks and playgrounds. 
* * EST SME. kA 2 * 

Parks can no longer be looked upon 
as luxuries. As the commissioner of 
health in New York has recently pointed 
out they are part and parcel of the whole 
effort of the city to prevent sickness and 


therefore are as necessary as hospitals or | 
food inspection. The problem before each | 
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city then is not merely to acquire parks 
but to acquire a variety of them and to 
place each where that particular kind of 
park is needed. This is not saying that 
the problem of park distribution is easy 
to solve as would be the case if the popu- 
lation of a city were evenly distributed 
Over its entire area. When Savannah, 
Ga., was first planned, each ward was 
given a park. But such a plan can be 
conclusive only so long as the population 
remains evenly distributed. Savannah 
itself has grown beyond this plan and 
now needs parks in other sections of the 
city. Nevertheless these early settlers in 
Savannah grasped a fundamental fact of 
city life, namely, that each section of a 
city should ultimately have a park with- 
in easy access to every inhabitant of that 
section. This applies especially to the 
playgrounds and small city squares but 
also to all other open spaces so far as 
they have proved to supply a need of the 
city dweller. 
* * ay te ay tena * 

Is it not time then that American cities 
and towns in spending more money for 
parks should inquire into the needs of the 
people these parks are to serve, the pos- 
sibilities of the surrounding country to 
meet these needs and the best methods of 
making these parks of service to the 
greatest number of people? 

Certain facts should now be taken for 
granted. 

1. Assuming that parks are a necessity 
in modern city life each section of the city 
should receive parks but 


2. Certain sections of the city have 
such a vastly disproportionate number of 
people per acre that they should have a 
larger park acreage in proportion to the 
whole acreage; and, also, should receive 
their parks first. Real estate in the 
crowded wards of American cities is not 
likely to grow cheaper. 

3. The parks in the city must be adapt- 
ed to the needs of the surrounding popu- 
lation and an effort made to gain the 
greatest efficiency from each park by 
proper equipment and planning, bearing 
in mind that children must play, that 
people need beauty and quiet. 

‘The standard to be set is not acres but 
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human need ; not plant culture but human 
culture. Parks are to be made for man 
and not man for parks. 


Public Spirit in Public Ap- 
pointments 


Graham Taylor 


It is a pleasure to recount some recent 
expressions of higher loyalty to the public 
good in appointments to public office. 
First if not chief among them is to be 
rated the respectful refusal of Judge 
Julian W. Mack of Chicago to be trans- 
ferred to the appellate court. His ap- 
pointment by his associates was regarded 
by them and by him as a professional 
promotion. But he estimated the public 
service to be rendered on the juvenile 
court bench, which absorbs the largest 
part of his judicial functions, to be so 
much greater at this juncture than that 
which the higher court opened to him 
that he begged his associates to 
leave him where he is. In _ def- 
erence to his own and the public 
desire they did so. By this action 
the court will more surely secure its ade- 
quate building equipment providing for 
court room, detention home, and proba- 
tion offices, under one roof, thus greatly 
promoting the efficiency of their service. 
The Juvenile Protective Association will 
also be more quickly and effectively or- 
ganized in Chicago because of the con- 
tinuance of Judge Mack’s popular influ- 
ence. But greater even than the service 
thus to be rendered is that of the ex- 
ample set by the judge in standing by 
what most needs to be done irrespective 
of the consequences of his refusal of a 
higher position upon his personal or pro- 
fessional advancement. 

The elevation of Judge Orrin N. Car- 
ter to the Supreme Court of Illinois dem- 
onstrates that advancement seeks the man 
who renders such conspicuous public 
service as he did in the county court. 
Far beyond the judicial requirements of 
that position is the service which he has 
rendered the public institutions and the 
needy people they serve, whose claims 
upon him as a private citizen were more 
clearly and largely recognized through 
the insight to their importance and their 
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needs which he got by his official con- 
tact with them. He had thus invested 
his judgeship with more practical im- 
portance than is associated with any ju- 
dicial position in the mind of the masses 
of his fellow citizens. 

When at last the Illinois State Board 
of Charities was conceded to have in fact 
the right it has in law to name its own 
secretary, it demonstrated the justice as 
well as the good public policy upon the 
governor’s part of letting it have its own 
choice. Its selection of William C. 
Graves for that important office is singu- 
larly happy. It proves that a volunteer 
hoard with exceptionally high ideals for 
state institutions, is capable of making an 
almost ideally practical appointment. 
With academic discipline, Mr. Graves 
combines a varied experience in practical 
affairs. For a dozen years as a journal- 
ist he served in almost every capacity that 
a newspaper office requires, including 
staff correspondence from a state legis- 
lature. The secretaryship of the Cook 
county board of commissioners during 
the radical reconstruction of the great 
county institutions at Dunning and in 
Chicago gave him a varied experience in 
the administration of public institutions 
such as few men have a chance to acquire. 
Associated also with park commissions 
and various advisory boards he gained 
further knowledge of public bodies and 
their ways of doing public business. Iden- 
tified with the state and national charity 
conferences and for a time with a great 
public service corporation as secretary to 
its president, he thus rounded out on all 
sides his preparatory service and train- 
ing. His appointment, it is needless to 
say, has absolutely no political signifi- 
cance except in emphasizing the fact that 
the administration which serves the state 
the best serves itself the most. 

The choice of Dr. Vaclav H. Podstata 
to be superintendent of the state asylum 
at Elgin is another instance of appoint- 
ment only for personal and professional 
merit and the public good. It was made 
solely on the ground of his rare success in 
administering the Cook county infirmary 
for the poor and the hospitals for the in- 
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sane epileptic and tuberculous patients at 
Dunning, together with his record of ex- 
cellent service at the Kankakee insane 
asylum. When it was suggested to the 
president of the Cook county board of 
commissioners that it would be advisable 
to appoint a “layman,” or in other words 
a politician, to succeed him at Dunning 
the suggestion was not considered as a 
possibility after the demonstrated success 
of the medical superintendents, supported 
by the able and efficient business man- 
ager who has so long and so well served 
these institutions. 

Instead of calling a junta of politicians 
to consider the party interests involved 
in the appointment, the president of the 
county board took into council a little . 
group of eminent physicians and others 
known to have an intelligent interest in 
the public care of the dependent and de- 
fective classes, and upon their advice of- 
fered the superintendency of the Dun- 
ning institution to Dr. O. C. Willhite. He 
was unanimously preferred by these ad- 
visors because of a high administrative 
ability and a professional capacity tested 
by varied experience. For three years he 
served at the Kankakee insane asylum 
and for an equal term at the lowa in- 
stitution for feeble minded and at the 
Cherokee hospital for the insane of the 
same state. He comes to Dunning from 
the superintendency of the state hospital 
for inebriates at Knoxville, Iowa. He is 
said to be so favorably situated there that 
only the harder job and the larger public 
service awaiting him at Dunning tempt 
him to take this more exacting position. 
There is a rising pride among those in 
positions of responsibility and exaction, 
not only to justify their appointment but 
even to do more than the previously ac- 
cepted standards of their office require. 
More than that, there is a genuine civic 
patriotism abroad in the land in making 
appointments to public service and in ful- 
filling the duties of office in strict loyalty 
to the public good. If there is personal 
or party motive in so doing it is the legi- 
timate one which rightly reasons that he 
serves his party or himself most who 
serves the public best. 


The Trend of the Park Movement 


G. A. ParKer 


[It is a combination of a singularly broad social view with prac- 
tical experience in park management which gives Mr. Parker his 


unique position in the park movement. 


He served as head 


gardener at Vassar College and then of the Old Colony Railroad 
before entering into public park work in Cleveland, Boston and 
in Hartford, where he is now superintendent of parks. He has been 
called to other cities, but feels that here is a vantage ground from 
which to contribute constructively to the development of the park 


idea. 


It takes more than a house, no matter 
how skillfully designed, costly or well 
finished to make a home. It takes more 
than a piece of land no matter how beau- 
tiful and well designed or elaborately 
planted, for a park to fulfill its function 
in municipal life. 

Primarily a park is not a lot of open 
land within a city, even though there 
can be no park without such land. It 
is the people who use the land that con- 
stitute the park and not the land they 
use; just as it is the people who live in 
a city that determine the city and not 
the buildings and streets which are lo- 
cated there. New York would not be a 
city if every human being were to leave 
it, even though all the buildings and 
everything else were left intact; it would 
be but a city corpse. Not that a city can 
exist without buildings, but I want to 
bring out the fact that buildings are the 
shell and the people are the city. And 
so, a park unless used, is a dead thing, 
and not in the primary sense, a park at 
all, no matter how divinely beautiful it 
may have been. If this was not true, 
then before there were any cities, the 
world was one great park and most of 
it still remains so. 

A park is land within a city where 
people may have the freedom and in- 
fluences of the country; where a person 
can go and have such influences soak into 
him. And only so far as it can thus be 
used, does it differ from other vacant, 
unused, unprofitable land which may be 
within a city. Of course, unused land set 
aside for park purposes has a prospective 
value as parks, the same as vacant lots 
have prospective value to their owners. 

I have written this to begin with, for 
I wanted to establish another view point 
of parks than by the acre. For several 
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His office is a veritable work shop.] 


years I have tried earnestly to solve the 
park problem by acreage and what the 
acres might provide. To illustrate: 

Wherever marriage has united two 
lives as one and little ones are growing 
up, there is the home, let the roof which 
covers them or the walls that surround 
them be what they may. The uniting 
love is the essential factor of the home; 
comfortable and beautiful surroundings 
are only pleasant adjuncts. So, wherever 
people find within a city limit country 
freedom and country influences, there is 
the park; although the more truly beau- 
tiful those spots are, so much the better 
is it for the people. But, the scenes them- 
selves, however beautiful, do not make the 
park; any more than a house, however 
grand, makes the home. 

Apparently that which is the strongest 
attraction for the great mass of people is 
other people and the outdoor spots most 
frequented are the streets, for there they 
meet the most people. At the same time 
persons usually have a purpose for go- 
ing on the street, which is an incentive 
for being there. But the street is purely 
urban in all its appurtenances with an 
artificial floor and artificial sides. Over- 
head there is the sky, ever beautiful, ever 
changing, but one seldom sees above the 
second floor without raising his head; and 
so anything to attract notice above that 
height must be more or less spectacular. 
Now, if urban scenes and influences can 
make that which is best of the human, 
body, mind and heart, then the whole 
problem might be solved by widening our 
streets into convenient promenades. But 
experience has proved in the past, and it 
is probable that it will remain true in 
the future, that purely urban conditions 
cannot produce that which is best in 
mankind ; that only through country free- 
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dom and country influences can the best 
in man be developed. Therefore, parks 
are absolutely essential to city life, if 
those who are born and bred in the city 
are to be kept free from degenerating. 
My preface is long, but it has become 
so unsatisfactory to me to speak of mu- 
nicipal parks as consisting of so many 
acres with such a ratio to area, population 
or valuation and costing such an amount 
and “having such a rank when compared 
with other cities,” that I want to set up 
another yard stick to measure them by, 
especially as I believe it is a better one. 
Whether we are doing more or less than 
some other city is not of so much import- 
ance as is, what the parks are actually 
doing for the people they serve. It is 
much better, it seems to me, to range up 
our parks as measured by the people who 
use them, rather than by acres and cost. 
As we look back over the park work, 
we see that certain tendencies have swept 
the country like an epidemic; except that 
they were for good, while epidemics are 
supposed to be evil. In the 50’s of the 
last century came the demand for open 
spaces, the so-called lungs or breathing 
spots of urban life, and under its influ- 
ence many of the large parks of our great 
cities came into existence. Then, in the 
70's with the development of Central 
Park in New York and Prospect Park in 
Brooklyn came the desire for scenic 
parks of naturalistic effects. In the 80’s 
the project of connecting individual parks 
with the system of parkways and boule- 
vards was all in vogue. In the go’s, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Metropolitan Park 
system of Boston, the outlying, country, 
parklike reservations became the leading 
innovation. And just now we are in the 
midst of the playground movement. We 
hear much about organized play, directed 
play, systematic and scientific play and 
the children are in the forefront in the 
thoughts of those interested in municipal 
park development. It is well that they 
are, for their needs are great and the 
future of our cities at stake. But the 
impression has come to me that too much 
direction, organization and system may 
defeat, in part at least, the very object 
of the movement and turn playing into 
atask. The need of organization is very 
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apparent. It may be that the freedom 
of the country can never come to the city 
child. Perhaps I can illustrate what I 
mean by relating an incident of last sum- 
mer. 

After a well planned, successful field 
day where several hundred children ap- — 
parently enjoyed themselves hugely and — 
the teachers certainly had a strenuous 
time, the park was nearly deserted and 
I sat down on one of the benches to mull 
over the events of the day. I could not 
see a flaw in the arrangements, or where 
it had not been a success. Everything 
seemed logical and correct in theory and 
results; and yet I had the feeling that 
something had been wanting. Slowly my 
attention was attracted to a dozen chil- 
dren, under ten years old, who had es- 
caped from the procession as it marched 
off the park and had returned to pick 
flowers and to play by themselves. They 
were in the midst of a game of cross tag. 
There was earnestness and willingness 
and freedom and higher tension of action 
and much more display of spirit and 
muscle than had been shown during the 
day. They acted like a lot of school chil- 
dren just out of school or freed from a 
task. Soon they all stopped and went 
to picking flowers. To my great relief 
there was not a caretaker or patrolman 
about, for I wanted to see what they 
would do if left entirely to themselves. 
I supposed that I was unnoticed or if 
noticed, was unknown. For nearly an 
hour they had a royal good time and 
apparently went home the happiest chil- 
dren on the park that day. The next 
day one of the mothers came to apologize 
for her child’s taking the flowers. And,— 
alas for my notion that I was unseen and 
unknown,—she said, “Yes, Mary said it 
was all right for her to pick the flowers 
for the superintendent was there and he 
did not stop us.” Then she quoted what 
the child had said, a phrase I wish I 
could remember for it was worth repeat- 
ing and it told the story better than I 
can, but it meant that they had had such 
a good time all by themselves and also 
had some “real play.” 

Then again, I mulled over the scenes 
of the day before and wondered if too 
much direction did not weaken the spirit 
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of the child, or maybe prevented that the day before had been so successful, so 
freedom of action which perhaps must perfect in all its details, why should I feel 
be had to develop that individuality of there was something lacking, and what 
character which makes the best of what- did that little girl mean by the words 
ever there may be within us. And yet, “real play.” 
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The Modern Park-Playground. 


One of a series of playgrounds for Chicago, Illinois. A typical plan 
to illustrate in a general way the, features that are called for in a modern 
city playground and the manner in which the ground may be_ skilfully 
divided so as to make the best possible use of the space available. The design 
for every playground would normally be different, for no two sites nor the 
physical and human conditions surrounding them are exactly the same. 
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The Normal Requirements of American 


Towns and Cities in Respect to 


Public Open Spaces 
F. L. Olmsted, Jr. and John Nolen 


{Mr. Olmsted is a fellow of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects and is the Charles Eliot Professor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Harvard University. He is a son of the elder Olmsted 
whose genius planned Central, Riverside and Prospect Parks in 
New York, and also created the first city park system, namely that 
ef Boston. Mr. Olmsted isa member of the distinguished c>mmis- 
sion appointed by President Roosevelt for the beautification of the 
District of Columbia, and has been retained as an expert in connec- 
tion with much of the public park work of this country. | 


[Mr. Nolen is a member of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. His writings and lectures upon municipal improve- 
ment, landscape design and related topics have gone fartoawaKen 
intelligent interest in these subjects throughout the country. His 
public work has been largely along lines discussed in this paper.] 


At the present time public spirited peo- 
ple in this country appreciate the value 
of open spaces in towns and cities. They 
realize that such areas are not only de- 
sirable but increasingly necessary in order 
that opportunity for exercise and for the 
enjoyment of outdoor beauty may be 
more generally provided. In a vague 
way they approve of a large increase 
in the number of playgrounds and parks. 
But few even in the more enlightened 
communities seem yet to understand that 
these open spaces are of great variety, 
that they are or should be selected and 
designed to serve radically different pur- 
poses and that the failure to understand 
this principle and to keep it constantly 
in mind leads to gross waste and ineff- 
ciency in our public grounds. 

In few other phases of private or public 
life is there so generally a lack of clear 
thinking. This is an important matter 
for American municipalities to consider, 
for failure to select sites discriminatingly, 
to design them for specific purposes and 
to confine their use to those purposes, 
is to waste the public funds and to lose 
to a considerable degree the benefits that 
might otherwise accrue to the people. 

It is, of course, true in this as in most 
other matters that there is some over- 
lapping. The purposes are not absolutely 
distinct and most public grounds are 
serviceable in a number of different ways. 
But it is equally true that the greatest 
efficiency here as elsewhere depends upon 
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clear and intelligent differentiation, upon 
a recognition that the ends to be served 
are different and that therefore different 
means must usually be employed to meet 
them. 

This article aims only to outline in a 
general way the more important types 
of public grounds. For the sake of con- 
venience and clearness they will be con- 
sidered under six heads: 


(1) Streets, boulevards and parkways; 


(2) City squares, commons and public 
gardens; 


(3) Playgrounds— 


(a) For little children; 

(b) For children of the school age; 

(c) For older boys and men and for 
girls and women; 


(4) Small or neighborhood parks; 
(5) Large parks; 
(6) Great outlying reservations. 


These six divisions may \be said to 
represent the normal requirements of 
large cities. For somewhat smaller places 
the outlying reservations and in some 
cases even the large parks might not be 
necessary. In such matters there can be 
no absolute rule. No system of public 
grounds could possibly be devised that 
would fit any and every community, for 
no two communities are alike. They 
represent infinite variations arising from 
differing physical, historical and social 
conditions. Success in any particular 
case will depend, therefore, not only upon 
a recognition of the different types of 


Paris, Avenue des Champs Elysees: a formal example of a main artery 


of travel. 


Note separate provision of pleasure drive, shady promenades and 


side roads for traffic and house frontage. 


public grounds but also upon an accurate 
and sympathetic estimate of the peculiar 
local conditions and local needs. 


I. Streets, All communities, no matter 
end. What their size may be, 
Parkways. 


character and appearance of their streets. 
To do this intelligently, they must con- 
sider the primary purpose that streets in 
various parts of the town or city are to 
serve. For example, streets in the busi- 
ness sections would not normally be the 
same in width or treatment as in resi- 
dential sections. Again, thoroughfares 
making through connections from one 
part of the city to another or even to 
outlying towns, would be different in 
many essential ways from streets that are 
intended for merely local use. This di- 
vision of the subject, therefore, is funda- 
mental and of practically universal con- 
cern. And proper consideration of it 
should affect definitely the city plan. 
Boulevards and parkways are agree- 
able promenades in themselves and serve 
usually as pleasant means of access to 
parks from other parts of the city or 
from one park to another. Boulevards 
are usually arranged formally with rows 
of shade trees and parallel ways for 
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need to regard the plan, . 


those on foot and on wheels. The sim- 
plest type has a broad drive in the center 
with a walk on either side, separated from 
the drive by a belt of turf and always 
shaded by trees. Frequently two drive- 
ways are provided with a broad space 
between containing trees and turf and 
sometimes foot paths, bicycle paths, bridle 
paths or other conveniences; and often 
shrubs, flowers, statues and other decor- 
ations. In recent years some boulevards 
have been made to provide for electric 
car tracks upon a special turfed reserva- 
tion with rows of trees, where the cars 
can attain high speed with little danger 
of collision with other vehicles. Such 
reservations are generally between two 
roadways, but in some suburban districts 
a double track is placed on either side 
of a single roadway between the curb and 
sidewalk. 

A parkway so far as it can be discrim- 
inated from a boulevard, includes more 
breadth of turf or planted ground and 
also usually narrow passages of natural 
scenery of varying widths, giving it a 
somewhat park-like character and induc- 
ing a less formal treatment of the roads, 
paths and accessory features. Parkways 
are frequently laid out along streams so 
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as to include the natural beauty of brook 
or river scenery and to preserve the main 
surface water channels in public control, 
thus providing for the adequate and eco- 
nomical regulation of storm drainage and 
floods. The illustrations herewith given 
will help to make clear this division of 
the subject. 


eats oe These are a most usual type 
mons and Of public recreation grounds 


Public Gardens. and often the most open 
to the charge of ill-considered selection 
and design. An opinion prevails very 
generally that a city can not have toa 
many “squares” or “breathing places” 
and if they are not built upon and are 
green with grass and trees they justify 
themselves. In a measure this is true 
and yet by taking thought these same 
areas may be made many times more ser- 
viceable. They are usually of small size 
and are found in the business as well as 
the residential sections of a city. The’~ 
principal functions are to furnish agree- 
able views for those passing by them or 
through them in the course of their daily 
business and to provide a pleasant rest- 
ing place or promenade for the much 
smaller number who take the time to use 
them in this manner. On account of the 
almost constant passing through such 
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squares the best arrangement is to pro- 
vide for reasonably direct and convenient 
paths along the lines most used. Where 
this is not done many of those who use 
the square are likely to be so irritated by 
the indirectness as to miss much of the 
pleasure they might otherwise receive. 
A formal plan of walks, either on 
straight lines or curved, is generally © 
adopted for such squares and is well 
suited to the conditions and to the dec- 
orative treatment of the area, providing 
much more effectively than irregular 
plans for the numerous statues, fountains, 
and gay flower beds which have 
their most appropriate location in such 
places. Shade trees, either as a com- 
plete grove or in rows along the paths 
or grouped in some more complex plan, 
are almost essential features of such 
squares. A modification of this type of 
square is sometimes met with where the 
space, instead of being used for a short 
cut and for enjoyment from within, is 
designed primarily to present an agree- 
able picture to those passing upon the 
adjacent streets. When the area is very 
.small and the passing is almost wholly 
along one side, this treatment is most 
effective, because where the only aim is 
a beautiful pictorial effect from a limited 


Vondel Park, Amsterdam. 


A narrow parkway serving 


the 


to extend 


scenery of a large park toward the city to a main thoroughfare. 
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Mt. Vernon Square, Baltimore, Maryland. A _ suggestive illustration of 
formal cesign well applied to a small open space in an American city. 


Lafayette Square, Washington, D. C. 


tion of this fact is to be noted 
in the recent organization in 
Washington ofthePlayground 
Association of America. It 
has now come to be recognized 
that convenient provision for 
exercise in the open air is in- 
dispensable if we are to pre- 
serve health of body and mind. 
Indeed it is a matter of vital | 
importance, calling more and 
more loudly for systematic’ 
municipal action as cities in- 
crease in size and density of 
population, as more and more 


Charlesbank, Boston. The Sand Courts, Without j 5 ‘ | 
doubt these are the most indispensable features in play- people come to be engaged in i 
grounds intended for small children. The sand should be confining occupations and as o 
pure, white sea sand. 3 é 

quick and cheap transportation 


constantly reduces the amount of exer- 
cise which people take as an incident 
to their daily work. In a general way 
the imperative need for playgrounds 
is coming to be recognized especially 
as regards children whose development 
into healthy and useful members of the 
community depends quite as much upon 
physical as upon mental exercise. 
These playgrounds are of three classes. 
The first to be considered is for the 
To no other form of public smallest children. Whether in connec- 
se oenay, recreation grounds is so tion with school grounds or elsewhere, 
much attention now being there should be in each neighborhood, a 
directed as to playgrounds. An illustra- space not oven to the hurly burly of the 


point of view better results can be ob- 
tained than when appearance must be 
reconciled with other uses of the land. 
Nevertheless, there are few cases in 
which a small square will not have a 
greater recreative value to the public if 
its pictorial aspect is somewhat sacrificed 
to such uses as resting and promenading. 
The illustrations here given of squares 
and public gardens will further enforce 
these points. 


Watertown, New York Wading Pool. The definite isi 

i Y A : rovision of 

pools in playgrounds is comparatively recent. However! they have Nee 
proved themselves as popular as they are valuable. ; 
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larger children, where mothers 
may take little tots, mostly 
under the school age, to get 
quiet, out-of-door pleasure 
and exercise. A plain lawn 
if well cared for, will stand 
their usage and is of the 
greatest value for them to 
play about upon. But for 
these youngsters even more 
than the older children it 
is needful to offer something 
to play with and nothing is 
more useful than a pile of 
clean sea sand. Its value is in- 
creased if water is near at 
hand to wade and dabble in. 
A small shallow basin in which 
they can play and paddle gives to hun- 
dreds of city children an amount of 
healthful pleasure that is cheaply bought 
at the price of setting apart such limited 
areas for their exclusive use. 

But perhaps the most important play- 
grounds are for the children of the school 
age and these can best be arranged and 
used in connection with the schools. Of 
course many schools have playgrounds 
but these are seldom large enough, for 
as school buildings have grown in size 
to meet the increasing demand, play- 
grounds have generally been encroached 
upon instead of being correspondingly 
enlarged. If it is agreed that it is almost 
as important for the city to provide ade- 
quate playground accommodations as it 
is to provide school rooms, there is need 
of very greatly increasing the present 
playground areas. A few large play- 
grounds in remote places where land is 
cheap will not answer the purpose, which 
is to give opportunity for exercise and 
active play near the children’s homes, and 
preferably next to the school, so that it 
can be used during the recesses as well 
as after hours. Bare earth or some kind 
of pavement is the only surface that will 
stand the concentrated and constant use 
to which such a playground should be 
put, but that is no reason for making it 
an absolute Sahara of desolation. Trees 
will grow in such an area if adequate 
pains are taken to supply them with a 
quantity of good soil under the hard sur- 
face and to give their roots artificially 
the water which that surface cuts off. 
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Charlesbank, Boston. 


The 


The Women’s Gymnasium. 
roof affords protection from sun and rain and the heavy 
planting of trees and shrubs makes the exercise ground 
private. 


Vines on the buildings and a hedge or 
narrow border of attractive flowering 
shrubs, reducing the playing areas by a 
very small percentage, would often make 
the place more attractive to the children 
and give them some of the recreative 
value of beauty, which is cheaply pur- 
chased even at the cost of a few square 
feet of additional land. Moreover it can 
often be secured by the ingenious use of 
corners and strips that would be other- 
wise wasted. In this way the playground 
may be made an attractive and service- 
able place to others besides the children 
and might be used by the elders in certain 
hours when not needed by the children. 
The devotion of much detailed ingenuity 
to getting the best possible use out of 
the city’s investment in playground land 
is a corollary to the importance of pro- 
viding adequate playgrounds. 

The third class of playgrounds is for 
the older boys and young men, and for 
girls and women. As the city grows 
there is a constantly decreasing induce- 
ment or even opportunity for taking in 
the form of play the exercise which many 
of them fail to get in their daily work. 
For them are needed out door gymnasia 
and places for athletic sports. Unfor- 
tunately many of these sports require 
considerable area in proportion to the 
numbers engaged in them and for these 
the grounds must generally be at a great- 
er distance from the people’s homes than 
is reasonable for the other playgrounds. 
Moreover, some of these needs are cared 
for by private enterprise through clubs 


Charlesbank Gymnasium, Boston. 


pletely equipped outdoor gymnasium in the United States. 


The first carefully designed and com- 


It provides a space 


500 ft. by 150 ft. for the use of men and boys and 370 ft. by 150 ft. as an 


exercise ground for women and girls. 


Happily combined with the Gymnasium 


are a level promenade nearly half a mile in length overlooking deep water 
and grassy mounds shaded by trees for the free use of little children. 


and associations, and so far as this can 
be done it becomes unnecessary for the 
city to burden itself with the duty; but 
there are and always will be many who 
lack the means or the organizing power 
to secure such grounds for themselves, 
and the city can better afford to act as 
their agent and supply them with attrac- 
tive grounds than to have them use their 
surplus energy in ways less useful to 
themselves and to the community. 
Grounds of this class should include ball 
fields, running tracks, places for jumping, 


vaulting, throwing the hammer and 
quoits, bowling and the-like, and con- 
venient accommodations for bathing and 
dressing. 


arrangement and well maintained. 

Here, then, we have three kinds of 
exercise so distinct as to call for three 
several kinds of grounds differing radi- 
cally in size, distribution and arrange- 
ment although the apparently specific 
name of “playground” might be properly 
applied to each. The illustrations of the 


Cambridge Field, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
of gravelled area. 
tion of the city’s boys of school age. 
baseball and other games requiring a la 
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A playground with six acres 


Designed primarily for the athletic recreation and educa- 


It is of course especially adapted for 


rge space. 


The grounds should be ample, — 
accessible, thoroughly complete in their 


Hamilton Park, Chicago. 
construction throughout is of concrete. 
hall, refectory and clubrooms. 


rooms and shower baths with plunge. 


for women. 


“Charlesbank,” the first playground con- 
structed in this country, and several of 
those in Chicago, will help to make clear 
the general character and usefulness of 
these grounds. 

* av. small or Under this heading may be 


peeepornces included grounds of from 
arkKs. 


Io to 100 or even 200 acres 
Except in extent such parks are 


in area. 


Mark White Square, Chicago. 


Courtesy City Parks Assn., Phoiladeipuila. 
This shows a Neighborhood Center building. The 
The central part contains the assembly 
Each wing contains a gymnasium with locker 
One is exclusively for men, the other 
The wading pool is of ample proportions, and nothing delights the 
youngster more than to splash around in it and sail toy boats. 


not essentially different in the purpose 
they serve and the character of their 
design from city squares and gardens. 
But this difference in extent affords an 
opportunity for a degree of breadth 
and freedom that is unobtainable in the 
smaller grounds. On the other hand the 
seclusion from the city and the broad and 
beautiful natural scenery that character- 


Pos 


Courtesy City Parks Assn., Philadelphia. 
A typical neignborhood assembly uall. No 


charges made for its use, and only meetings of a political or religious nature 


are forbidden. 


provided some ore else bas not gotten abead of them. 


Any person or group of people can secure it for an evening, 


Many social occasions 


and dances are given by neighborhood clubs. 
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Reclaimed flats converted into a landscape park 


ith solving an 
illustration of the way a city may add legit 
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estate taxes. 


Back Bay Fens, Boston. 
i 


in connec 
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ize the larger “rural” parks can not here 
be had. Yet small passages of interest- 
ing and agreeable scenery are often pos- 
sible. This scenery can seldom be 
natural in appearance but it can often be 
quite beautiful, a certain elaboration, ele- 
gance and even magnificence taking the 
place of the more quiet and restful sim- 
plicity of the large park in a way that 
appeals very obviously to many people. 
And there is, therefore, more or less 
tendency to develop large parks in the 
same direction. It is unfortunate that 
it should be so, for these ends can be 
attained almost as well upon small parks 
as upon large, and therefore it is clearly 
a mistake to treat a large park in this 
style. It is because more cities have 
small parks of this elaborate and what 
might be called gardenesque character 
than have large and simple rural parks 
that many people have a perverted con- 
ception of what constitutes a park. 
These small parks are frequently used for 
the display of interesting and showy 
flowering shrubs and trees and make 4 
feature of fountains, statues and other 
sculpture. In moderation such objects, 
together with terraces and other architec- 
tural work, are entirely appropriate and 
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desirable in parks of this class and add 
much to the effect of elegance and rich- 
ness, for the enjoyment is closely related 
to that offered by architecture and dec- 
orative design and other pleasures form- 
ing a part of daily city life. 


The large park, or the rural 
or country park as it is now 
generally designated, com- 
prises in most cases from two hundred 
to a thousand acres or more and is the 
chief feature of a city park system. It 
is seldom undertaken except by large 
cities or cities so rapidly growing that 
the need of such provision can be clearly 
foreseen. Its main object is to provide 
conveniently for that sort of recreation 
which is to be obtained by strolling or 
driving in a pleasant country district. 
There is no doubt that the enjoyment 
of beautiful natural scenery is to the ma- 
jority of city dwellers one of the most 
refreshing antidotes for the wearing in- 
fluences of city life. Where cities are of 
moderate size and are surrounded by a 
beautiful country district this enjoyment 
is readily accessible to the mass of the 
population and it has fortunately become 
more so in proportion to the size of 


V. Large 
Parks. 


Boston. <A 


Riverside, 
Metropolitan Park Commission, 
city and affords wholesome recreation to thousands annually. 


popular 


boating 
It is located ten miles from the centre of the 


resort under the control of the 


Middlesex Fells, Boston. A tract of forest containing about 2000 acres 
under the charge of the Metropolitan Park Commission. It is surrounded by 
the towns of Stoneham, Woburn, Winchester, Medford, Malden and Melrose. 
This reservation like all the other holdings of the Commission, excepting Re- 
vere Beach, has so far as possible been kept in its, natural state. The pond 
scenery is of unusual beauty. 


Blue Hills Reservation, Boston. Comprises about 38000 acres. It is an 
admirable illustration of the sort of property that should be secured for the 
public before urban and suburban developments make such action practically 


impossible. 
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cities within the last twenty-five years 
through the development of electric car 
lines and the use of the bicycle and auto- 
mobile; but this increased accessibility 
of the country has been in part offset by 
the growth of the cities during the same 
period and by the serious impairment of 
rural quiet in the suburban regions 
through the same cause,—namely, im- 
proved cheap transportation. It is nec- 
essary therefore, if the people of large 
cities are to have easy access to refresh- 
ing rural scenery that the municipality 
should withdraw from its taxable area a 
tract sufficiently large to provide some 
such scenery within its own limits. The 
cost, both directly in money and indi- 
rectly through interference with the 
street system and with the normal com- 
mercial development of the land, is nec- 
essarily very great, and only the purpose 
of providing beautiful scenery, of a kind 
thoroughly contrasting with city life and 
measurably sequestered from all its 
sights and sounds, can justify this heavy 
cost; because almost all the other pur- 
poses served in public recreation grounds 
can be met more economically and far 
more conveniently in smaller areas dis- 
tributed throughout the city. Therefore, 
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the essential characteristic of a well de- 
signed and well managed park of this 
class is that all of the other numerous 
objects which it may serve are subordi- 
nated absolutely to the provision of — 
scenery of a natural, placid and beautiful 
character. 

Of course it is not enough merely to 
possess large areas of rural scenery, how- 
ever perfect; they must be made avail- 
able to large numbers of people, and it 
is the problem of making them avail- 
able without destroying their most valu- 
able quality that presents the greatest 
practical difficulty to the landscape archi- 
tect. To turn the public loose upon them 
without restrictions and without the ar- 
tificial appearance given by broad paths 
and roads, might be at the beginning de- 
lightful; but the marks of man’s inter- 
ference would soon be set upon the land- 
scape far more universally and conspicu- 
ously by wear and tear than even by a 
number of constructed roads, and at the 
same time the inconvenience in getting 
about would interfere with the comfort 
of the visitor and his enjoyment of much 
of the landscape. Therefore, roads, 
paths, steps, bridges, seats, shelters, build- 
ings and other constructions must nearly 


Revere Beach, Boston, 
cumbering the beach, and catering to a class which kept away the decent and 


orderly majority. 
control, 


Under private control. 


Slatternly buildings en- 


Compare with illustration of Revere Beach under public 
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always be introduced. These can seldom 
be made to look like anything except the 
works of man and the disingenuous at- 
tempts occasionally made to palm some 
of them off as freaks of nature, in 
the way of curiously arranged ledges, 
grottées, and ‘what not, almost invari- 
ably seem so childish and affected as to 
be more obtrusive than a frank recogni- 
tion of their man-made character. But 
on the other hand these things while 
treated frankly and simply as human con- 
structions, may be made either relatively 
inconspicuous and subordinate elements 
of the landscape or may be elaborated 
into strikingly conspicuous features. In 
rural parks such conspicuousness is too 
heavy a price to pay even for great in- 
dividual beauty in the features to which 
it may call attention, because it is essen- 
tially contradictory to the purpose of the 
parks. Architectural display is here to 
be deliberately eschewed. Of course 
beauty should be sought for in every ele- 
* ment and detail of park construction but 
in the rural park it should be of the 
shy and modest sort which appears to be 
done not for its own sake, but solely for 
its contribution to the general effect. It 
should in no way invite public attention 
and admiration to itself. 

Prospect Park, Brooklyn, containing 
five hundred and twenty-six acres, and 
Franklin Park, Boston, with about the 
same area, are useful illustrations of what 
large city parks may be. In neither, it 
is true, have the intentions of the designer 
been fully realized and yet the main 
idea,—the provision of beautiful, quiet 
scenery of the type that is called natural 
has not been departed from. There- 
fore the “Long Meadow” of Prospect 
Park and the “Country Park” of Frank- 
lin Park cam:be studied with profit. 


VI. Great “SS yet this class of reserva- 
Outlying tions has not come at all 
Reservations, : 

generally into: the posses- 

sion of American municipalities. It con- 
sists of forests, beaches, meadows, moun- 
tains, lakes and rivers,—those natural 
features of universal interest and beauty 
that in one form or another surround so 
many of our cities. Such features are of 
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necessity great in extent but as they are 
almost always located at a considerable 
distance from the centers of population 
and are often ill-adapted to the require- 
ments of trade and house building, they 
are not excessively costly. These reser- 
vations differ from “rural parks” in three 
particulars. They are usually located at 
a much greater distance from the centers 
of population, they are of larger area 
and as they are less used they require less 
in the way of artificial constructions. 
Their chief value is in the protection they 
afford for future generations; therefore, 


‘their preservation and possession by the 


public is of immense importance. 

The most notable of such reservations 
in the United States are those in the 
possession of the Boston Metropolitan 
District including four forest reservations 
with a total area of over ten thousand 
acres also twenty-three miles of connect- 
ing parkway, seven or eight miles of sea- 
shore and thirty miles of river bank. 
But little more than a decade ago this 
system was non-existent and the invalu- 
able reservations that comprise it to-day 
were the possession of private individu- 
als, to do with as they would. The suc- 
cess of this system is an instructive and 
inspiring example of what can _ be 
achieved by enlightened, persistent and 
well-directed effort. 

The conclusion that this paper aims to 
reach is that large towns and cities need 
not only to increase the number of their 
public grounds but more especially to in- 
crease their variety. A complex system 
is called for. More than an increase 
in expenditure, there must be a widening 
of aims, a finer discrimination, an ex- 
pansion of the ideas of service and a 
more accurate estimate of local conditions 
and local needs. The size, character and 
location of sites for each particular pur- 
pose must be more carefully considered, 
as well as the nature of the design and its 
faithful maintenance. Now is the time to 
turn active attention to these matters for 
it is now that so many communities are 
moving to increase the number of their 
exercise and pleasure grounds. Energetic 
doing should be guided by clearer think- 
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The Playstead, Franklin Park, Boston. 
Ornamental Baseball! 


Play as Landscape | 


Joseph Lee 


Vice-President Massachusetts Civic League 


[So far as parKs are concerned, Mr. Lee has been one ofthe most 
constructive forces, especially in New England, in making 
parks an institution for “the fostering of life,’’ as he explains it in 
his ““‘ Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy.’ Like Henry 
Foreman ofthe South ParK Commission, Chicago, he stands as 
aiming to maKe a parK something for the people and not simply for 
carriagesand automobiles. Itis towardrecreation centers, gardens, 
gy» mnasiums and baths that he has directed his energies in this 
connection. Mr. Lee has been back of every movement in Boston 
for the dewelopment of playgrounds and his writings, inimitable 


and spirited, have been coupled with persistent personal work. | 


I believe that our parks could be used 
for play a great deal more than they are, 
and that this can be done in such a way 
as not to impair their value as parks but 
on the contrary to enhance it. I think 
that our failure to make more use of our 
parks in this way than we now do, with 
the accompanying atmosphere of “Keep 
Off the Grass,” is something that we are 
rapidly outgrowing and that we cannot 
outgrow too soon. The old-fashioned 
American idea of a park was akin to that 
of the best parlor; a place that was to be 
kept for best but never to be used or 
looked at. The mottoes, anchors, flags, 
and “welcomes,” worked in various col- 
ored flowers, corresponding to the “God 
Bless Our Home,” completed the picture 
and the likeness. The American park is 
just emerging from that stage of civiliza- 
tion in which the ornamental is consid- 
ered as identical with the useless, a belief 
which has its counterpart in the corres- 
ponding identification of the useful with 
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the hideous. To this way of looking at 
things there is nothing beautiful about a 
country farm, a ship under full sail; and 
one of our little sea-gull fishing smacks is 
not artistic because it carries a cargo of 
herring from the Bay of “Chal-ower’’ 
or of cod from “George’s.” 

We can learn something from the trad- 
ition of the village green which, as the 
father of the New England common, 
must be, I think, the grandfather of the 
present-day American park, and which 
was certainly the place for sports and 
games for all ages and of all kinds. And 
any good Bostonian will tell you that the 
cause of the Revolutionary War was that 
General Gage tried to stop the boys from 
playing foot-ball on the Common. : 

Now in the nature of things, is chil- 
dren’s play incompatible with landscape 
art? Those who think so ought to study 
the pictures of Claude Lorraine; or per- 
haps it is easier to go out into the next 
street or other place where there is no 


Boston Public Garden. 
The swings, stilts, and sand 
boxes in this playground 
are in a small space along- 
side a subway entrance. 


The Charlesbank, Boston. 
Children are allowed on 
the grass between the wo- 
men’s and children’s out- 
loor gymnasiums and do 
oo harm. 


Children’s Gar- 
dens, Columbus 
Avenue Play- 
ground, Boston. 


= 
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Coasting on the Common. 


ale we 


Wises 


Jamaica Pond, Boston. This pond is kept in condition for skating by the 
Park Department. 


. 
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prohibitory policeman and watch the ac- 
tual phenomenon. You know you like it. 
And you will not like it any the less on a 
footing of green grass, under a roof of 
overhanging trees, with the sun striking 
across on flowers and shrubs. These 
compositions ate older than ‘our cities, 
and the harmonies they are based on are 
of the eternal song of nature, sung since 
there first were children and grass and 
flowers. 

The beauty of the city park will never 
in any case be the beauty of solitude; that 
attraction it cannot by any possibility 
have. The attraction which it actually 
will possess will on the contrary be 
largely of the opposite sort. The crowd, 
not only on the fashionable drive at Hyde 
Park or in the Tuilleries Gardens, but in 
every city park, comes largely to see the 
crowd. That is the sight best worth see- 
ing. Many parks are now spending 
large sums for a collection of zoological 
specimens; for elephants and elks and 
antelopes and moose and monkeys; but 
the zoological specimen most interesting 
to man is man—especially in his earlier 
manifestations. Children are far more 
interesting than any zoological garden. 
The kindergarten platform on any play- 
ground is always surrounded by a crowd 
of grown men. In short, as my friend 
the humorist puts it, a kid is more fun 
than a goat or even a cage of monkeys. 

It is true of course that there are cer- 
tain limitations and certain incompatibili- 
ties. You can’t allow baseball across your 
favorite lawn nor where it will endanger 
the lives of innocent people, and you can- 
not allow the making of mud pies in your 
flower beds. I want to suggest some spe- 
cific ways, most of them illustrated at 
present in our Boston park system, in 
which play can be allowed on parks with- 
out interfering in any way, as I believe, 
with the artistic effect. 

In general it may be said that the kinds 
of play that can best be combined with 
park purposes are the play of young 
children and the play of grown people. 
The most strenuous age of boys, and the 
most strenuous games, such as baseball 
and football, especially the former, are 
comparatively difficult to assimilate. 
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I. For Small Children 
1. Children hurt grass very little. 


eo renin 


At — 


Charlesbank (Boston) children under — 


ten are allowed to run all over the grass. 
The space is small, not more than an . 
acre or so, and immediately adjoins our 


most crowded ward; and yet it is only — 


once in a while that the grass has to be 
allowed a breathing spell in order to re- 
cuperate. “Keep Off the Grass” signs 
have been abolished in all civilized park 
systems. 


2. Children do no harm to the paths 


by digging in them, and they should al- 
ways be allowed to do so except in crowd- 
ed places; and there should be benches 
where mothers and nurses can watch” 
them doing it. Here again J can cite our 
Boston experience. They dig in the 
paths in the Public Garden and down the 


middle of Commonwealth Avenue, and — 


nobody ever objects. 

3. Broad paths can be used for hop- 
scotch and hill-dill and prisoners’ base 
without harm in most places. 

Wherever there are steps, it is a good 
thing, without telling the architect what 
your real reason is, to have him put 
a slanting stone at the side. The 
best all-the-year-round coast in Bos- 
ton is on the steps on the Com- 
mon, going down beside the Shaw 
Monument to the Beacon Street Mall op- 
posite the State House. I noticed a per- 
petual stream of children there on Mem- 
orial Day. Also steep banks are good. 
They are so convenient to roll down. A 
small girl of my acquaintance found it 
best to get inside of a barrel for this pur- 
pose, but 1 suppose rubbish barrels are 
too big. 

4. Many parks would be improved for 
the purposes of grown people, especially 
those who have children to take care of 


and amuse, if there were donkeys for | 


children to ride on, as there used to be in 
one of the parks in San Francisco. It is 
only the donkeys who object. 


5. Children’s gardens—an_ individual 
garden for each child—could be put 
round the edges next the fence in many 
parks without hurting their aesthetic ef- 
fect. The six inches next the fence can 
be taken special care of by the teacher, 


Play as Landscape 


so that the vines shall grow well. Those 
children who do especially well can as a 
promotion be put in charge of their own 
piece of fence. A child needs a garden 
of only about 20 square feet. This, al- 
lowing a little space for paths, gives you 
2,000 children to the acre. Out of this 
the child will get as much education in a 
given time as he will out of the space al- 
lotted to him in the public school; the 
best age for this purpose being, accord- 
ing to a great many teachers whom I 
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cluding sand boxes and swings, without 
doing harm. We have one on the Pub- 
lic Garden in Boston. 


Il. For Grown People 


1. Tennis and golf are among the or- 
namental sports, though the latter may 
be somewhat in the nature of rifle prac- 
tice as regards safety. The fifty odd ten- 
nis grounds in what I am sorry to say has 
been called by the unjustifiably English 
name of “Ellicottdale” in Franklin Park, 


Ellicotdale, Franklin Park, Boston, showing the landscape value of tennis. courts. 


have asked, from eleven to thirteen in- 


clusive. 


I see that in my zeal for the gardens I 


* have wandered from my subject of show- 
‘ing that the gardens and the children are 
* good as landscape features. 

‘ pend, of course on the park. 


It will de- 
But their 
flowers will be nearly as pretty as those 


) of the hired gardener, and far more in- 


teresting. And then their vines will hide 
the fence, and that is almost always worth 


- something. 


6. You can have in many parks a reg- 


, ular playground for little children, in- 


all used by young men and girls playing 
there every afternoon in the spring and 
summer, certainly add as much to the 
beauty of the park as anything else it con- 
tains. 

2: Coasting and tobogganing do not 
hurt the grass, and we have them on sev- 
eral of our parks and larger grassy play- 
grounds. Skating is much the most 
economical use per square foot to which 
an acre of ground can be put, if the num- 
ber of persons using it and their degree 
of enjoyment is a test. There are many 
parks and squares that could be advan- 
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tageously flooded in winter for this pur- 
pose. Untrodden snow is a beautiful 
thing—under some conditions—but when 
it is covered with soot and cinders and 
bits of orange peel, as it often is in the 
city park, particularly in the latter part 
of the winter, it ceases to be a joy for- 
ever. There is no use in trying to treat a 
place in the middle of a crowded city on 
the wilderness motif. It is going to be 
smudged and smirched in any case. The 
thing to do is to frankly recognize that 
its beauty, if it is to have any, must be 
civic beauty, and that civic beauty is not 
incompatible with civic use. 

3. All ponds and streams should be 
supplied with boats. We can all remem- 
ber what a feature the gondolas were at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

4. Even regular athletics—the basebal! 
and football, that I have said were for 
park purposes the most indigestible forms 
of play, and the rest—can be not merely 
tolerated but made aesthetic use of. With 
plenty of room left for big trees, throw- 
ing their shadows across the field in the 
afternoon, with the proper coloring of 
back-stops, and the keeping of the fields 
in neat condition, ball games can be very 
ornamental. The noise that seems a ne- 


- 
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cessary accompaniment is perhaps the 
most difficult item to live down. 


It has been well said that children were 
left out in the planning of our cities. It 
does not seem to me that they ought also 
to be left out in the planning of our parks. 
Children are nct necessarily a nuisance. 
If in any particular place they are a nui- 
sance, it may be the fault of the children 
or it may be the fault of the place. Parks 
that are made of so delicate a constitution 
that they are destroyed or seriously in- 
jured by children’s play are too delicate 
for this world, certainly for the inhabited 
parts of it. Parks are, as I understand 
it, places for_recreation, that is for play. 
If they are not fitted for those members 
of the race in whom the instinct of play 
still controls, they do not seem to me to 
be peculiarly adapted to their purpose. 
They are in that case something like a 
ball room in which it is not safe to dance. 
I know that there are officials and aes- 


thetes who take the anti-children view cf © 
They remind me of © 


all aesthetic matters. j 
the worthy official of the War Depart- 


ment who said to Mr. Roosevelt at the : 
beginning of the Spanish War: “This de- - 


partment was running all right until you | 
brought your damned war along.” 


Hamilton Fish Park New York. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Parks Association. 


, In hot weather the parks are thrown open 
to the people of the tenements for the night. : ~ 
the available grass space is occupied and late comers are forced to 


The crowds are so great that all 
occupy such 


positions as shown in this flash-light picture. 


| 
| 


The 


Central Games Committee of Germany 


Henry S. Curtis 


[Dr. Curtis is now Supervisor of Playgrounds of Washington, D. 
C. Forthree years he was general director of playgrounds under 
the Board of Education, New York, and by a happy circumstance 
was influential in the starting of playgrounds and recreation centers 
in London. An article by him was published in Harper’s Magazine 


in an issue in which an instalment of 
Coming to the notice of the author, Mrs. 


appeared. 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
Humphry 


Ward, she began an agitation along similar lines in England. Dr 
Curtis is the founder of the new Playground Association of 


America.] 


I use this title for an organization 
which is somewhat too loose, perhaps, to 
be called an association, but which has 
had for its purpose the promotion of 
games throughout Germany for the last 
thirteen years. 

The new interest in play and games, 
now so evident in Germany, began.with 
the Franco-Prussian war which empha- 
sized anew the need of the people for a 
vigorous soldiery. From that time on 
there has been a more or less systematic 
effort to promote the games of the peo- 
ple. This led in 1889 to the holding of 
the first Play Congress. In 1892, mainly 
through the efforts of E. Von Schenken- 
dorff of Goerlitz this “Central Commit- 
tee for the Promotion of Games,” was 
organized. Von Schenkendorff has re- 
mained from -the beginning.at the head 
of the movement and has probably done 
more for the promotion of play through- 
out Germany and the world than any 
other one man. 

- The central committee consisted of 
many government officials, many promi- 
nent physical trainers, educators; and peo- 
ple who were interested in civic move- 
ments. 
sion was sent to England in 1892 to in- 
vestigate the games of the English public 
schools and report to the emperor. They 
spent some three or four weeks in visit- 
ing Rugby, Eton and Harrow and the 
others, and came back full of enthusiasm 
for the English system. Their report was 
officially circulated through the aid of 
the emperor and the minister of education 
to all of the schools of Germany. As 
a result, a systematic effort was made for 
the introduction of foot ball, cricket and 
tennis into the German schools. Tennis 
is now played everywhere in Germany, 
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Through its influence a commis-, 


and many of the schools have their own 
tennis courts; football and cricket have 
not made so rapid progress, but are gain- 
ing year by year and are coming to take 
a larger and larger place among the Ger- 
man sports. 

With the usual thoroughness of Ger- 
mans the central committee was not satis- 
fied with introducing these sports, but 
set to work to form a curriculum of 
games which should begin at the kinder- 
garten and run through the elementary 
schools, thus carrying on the system of 


Froebel. as far as the high — school. 
This plan has been regularly intro- 
duced into many of. the German 


schools as a part of the regular work. 
In Heidelberg in 1902, I found that in 
the three days’ examination an entire day 
was given to an examination in games. 

Going along with this introduction of 
play has come a movement for shorter 
hours in the school, so that to-day the 
children under eight are dismissed at 11 
o'clock; and children under ten at 12; 
thus giving an opportunity for play which 
the long hours that once prevailed did 
not permit of. There are also three 
hours a week of gymnastics throughout 
the lower grades, which under the law 
must be taken in the open air whenever 
the weather is pleasant, and much of this 
time is also devoted to play. 

In order to train the teachers to take 
up the work of this curriculum of games, 
normal schools of play have been held 
in four or five different cities in Germany 
every summer for the last ten or twelve 
years, and more than 7,000 teachers have 


‘taken the training. The work has been 


under the direction of the Central Games . 
Committee and has been carried on by 
its members. ‘The fee for the teachers 
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taking the course has usually been four 
or five marks; but, as this includes sub- 
scription to the Jahrbuch fiir Volk und 
Jugendspiel, and other publications, which 
in themselves cost six marks, the fee is 
really a negative quantity. 

This Jahrbuch, the official organ of the 
committee, was begun in 1892 with E. 
Von Schenkendorff and Prof. Schmidt as 
editors. It is devoted entirely to the inter- 
ests of play, and has now grown to a 
volume of about 300 pages, by far the 
most thorough and complete treatment 
of the news and science of the subject 
that is to be found anywhere. 

Since the first play congress in 1889, 
five others have been held; I have as 
yet seen no account of the last one which 
was held in 1905; but the one in 1902 
which was held in Neuremberg was a 
most interesting affair. At this congress 
perhaps the most notable thing was the 
exhibition of games. More than 8,000 
children took part, on a broad meadow, 
just outside of the city. The first half 
hour of the morning was given over to 
the girls and 67 classes from the Volk- 
schulen played 67 different games from 
their own curriculum at the same time. 
At the end of half an hour the girls filed 
off and were replaced by 67 classes of 
boys who played an equal number of 
games from their curriculum. Later the 
field was given over to the pupils from 
the higher schools, and there were 14 
games of foot-ball going on at the same 
time. These play congresses have had a 
great influence on the promotion of the 
movement because they have been so 
generally reported in the magazines and 
newspapers, and 
have in this way 
aroused much in- 
terest throughout 
the country. 

Another feature 
which has been re- 
vived of late is the 
play: festival 
which is coming 
to be an annual 
feature in many of 
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the large German cities. 
a day which 
letics, sports and games. 


and the people themselves take part very 


extensively. The prizes which are given 
out are usually a crown of vak leaves to 
the winner, and sometimes an elaborately 
In the evening there 


decorated diploma. 
is generally a concert and dance. 
As a setting to this national play move- 


ment, there are a number of types of 


playgrounds in Germany which are of 
interest to Americans inasmuch as the 
playground movement in America began 
in the sand gardens of Berlin. These sand 
gardens are very small affairs and consist 
merely of loads of common sand which 
are dumped down in some shady place 
for the children to play in. Sometimes 
small trays are provided and sometimes 
there are none. There are no care-tak- 
ers, and the nurses and mothers simply 
come with the babies and sit around on 
benches while the children play. 

Nearly all of the larger beer gardens 
and concert gardens in the German cities 
are also provided with playgrounds which 
usually have a pretty full equipment of 
swings, see-saws etc., together with a 
more or less complete outdoor gym- 
nasium. : 

But the German ideal of what a play- 
ground should be is what they call a 
Waldspielplatz or forest playground, by 


which is meant a playground which “is — 


surrounded by woods. This usually can 
be secured in a city only by planting 
the trees, and, of course, it takes years 
for it to reach perfection, but when 
once reached there 
can be no ques- 
tion but that 
is the most de- 
lightful play- 


be secured. The 
trees shut out the 
sound and dust 
and give it —all 
the attractiveness 


in the country. 


Why playgrounds are necessary. 
An East Side New York Street. 


This means 
is set aside for ath- 
It is a city 
holiday, and children from the schools 
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ground that can — 
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VI.-—-Emigration from Croatia 
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This is the second part of the sixth ina series of articles giving 
some of the results of Miss Balch’s studies in Austria-Hungary. 
Previous installments appeared in the issues of January 6, Feb- 
ruary 3, March 3, April 7, May 5 and June 2. 


Part Second 


A typical Croatian house of the poorer 
sort is quite pretty with its steep shingled 
roof and white washed or stuccoed sides. 
Very commonly there is no chimney and 
the little trap door in the roof is kept 
closed during the winter, so that till 
spring the smoke has no exit. This is 
not so bad as it sounds, as the fire is 
often on a stone hearth in the centre of 
the house while to the right and left are 
built rooms which are really more like 
little dwellings or boxes built inside the 
house. The smoke rolls through the 
space above the planking which ceils 
these, and this part of the building will 
be all crusted with the black shiny deposit 
of the soot while the living room will be 
clear of it. This may be heated with a 
stove of unglazed tiles fed from outside 
the room through an opening in the wall 
and, like all European stoves of this 
type, gives no direct fire heat and no 
ventilation but radiates warmth from 
Such a stove is heated 
like a/Dutch oven with a brisk fire quick- 
ly burned out and usually made only once 
a day. These Croatian stoves are often 
made of what looks like a series of un- 


- glazed flower pots embedded, empty, in a 


mass of clay, mouths out. This pigeon- 
holed exterior gives a great extent of 
radiating surface, which is the prime ob- 
ject in all stoves on this principle, and 
will sometimes give out warmth for three 
days without needing to be re-heated. 
Around the stove are rails for drying wet 


~ clothes. 
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The family sleep probably in one room, 
occasionally on straw covered with the 
curious Croatian blankets which are 
woven so as to be almost as shaggy as 
the original sheep and colored in bright 
angular patterns. 

The windows are apt to be small. We 
heard of people having been burned up 
because they could not get out through 
the windows when the house was on fire 
and the doorway cut off. But this defect 
is not confined to Croatia. It was among 
the Slovaks that a priest told us that he 
preached against windows “so small that 
it made an eclipse of the sun if a hen 
flew in,” a figure of speech suggestive in 
more ways than one. It was in Galicia 
that a woman pointed out to us a small 
single pane fixed in the wall to the east 
so that it might be possible to see the 
sun rise and know when to get up and 
explained to us that there was no window 
to the north because the north is evil. 

The cattle are often accommodated 
under the same roof with the family, 
either on the same level, only separated 
by a partition, or underneath in a sort 
of basement stall. 

I frequently heard, and not alone, in 
Croatia, that families had animals living 
with them more sociably than this, as 
the Irish used to have both at home and 
in America, but I never saw a case— 
barring, indeed, hens straying in and out 
and once some small pigs who seemed 
to have the run of the house. 


The poor cows as we saw them emerg- 
ing after their long winter into the spring 
sunshine were pitiable objects with the 
dirt caked on their flanks, so as to tear 
the flesh and make sores. One official 
told us of his efforts to get the people 
to bring their cattle to market clean. 

Except in this instance of neglect I 
have never seen or heard anything in 
Europe or America to suggest other than 
kind treatment of animals by Slavs of 
any nationality ; neither do 1 remember 
ever seeing a child abused. 

In the poor western district the peas- 
ants, though® economical, are said to live 
much better than the inhabitants of the 
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Bishop Strossmayer, the Croatian Mecaenas, patriot and saint. 


richer eastern counties. Polenta (corn 
meal mush) is much eaten, sometimes 
with sauer-kraut. But there is plenty of 
meat too. No family is too poor to kill 
a pig at Christmas which will give meat 
for three months. In spring there are 
lambs. The sheep’s milk cheese is ex- 
cellent, though, owing to lack of facili- 
ties, it is not an article of export as it is 
among the Slovaks. 


The marriage customs are 
interesting. A girl is ex- 
pected, at least in certain regions, to bring 
a dowry including at the very least a 
chest and a complete outfit from cap 


Marriage 
Customs, 


Croatian peasants from Agram. 


~ 


to shoes for the bridegroom as well as 
for herself. Among the Bulgarians, I 
am told, this is also the way and the 
little girl begins on her knitting as soon 
as she can be taught to hold the needles, 
for she must have ready stockings for 
herself and her future husband enough 
to last both their lives. The Croatian 
woman is always knitting as she minds 
her cattle or goes about her business. The 
men wear big knit garments such as we 
call sweaters and heavy knit socks with 
a sort of plaid pattern about the ankle. 

The man need bring no property to 
the marriage and consequently the birth 
of a boy whose marriage will enrich the 
family is far more desired than that of 
a girl who must be portioned off. A girl 
who is poor cannot hope to get married. 
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This is in striking contrast to the cus- 
tom on the coast where a girl marries 
without a dowry—only she must have 
her personal ornaments (necklace of 
coins and what not). Without this no 
girl can look for a lover, but other prop- 
erty is not essential. 

When a marriage is to be discussed 
representatives of the two sides come to- 
gether, generally the girl’s parents and 
two or three people acting for the man, 
very often including a brother, uncle or 
aunt. The man and his health are dis- 
cussed but his, family is a question a 
hundred times more important. \Vhat 
sort of people are they? Does h's father 
beat his mother? What is his own re» 
lation to his brother, his sister’ Is his 
married brother a good husband? (and, 
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from the other side—Is the girl’s married 
sister a good wife?) The inquiry may 
last two or three days or even weeks. 
The agreement is made simply by passing 
the word dobro (good). The parents 
then have a meeting at church or else- 
where. After this the next step is taken ; 
the representatives of the two sides come 
formally together, an hour or so later 
comes the prospective bridegroom. He 
gives an apple to the girl and she gives 
him a handkerchief. In songs and 
so forth a girl is often likened to an 
apple. 

The customs which accompany the 
celebration of the marriage itself are ex- 
tremely elaborate and I have not suc- 
ceeded in getting a full account of them 
though such have. been published. A 
marriage speech which is handed down 
by verbal memory takes up eight or ten 
printed pages. A scholar would not be- 
lieve that this was genuine till he found 
a peasant who convinced him by reciting 
it entire while he held the book. 


To write of Croatia and not 
speak of Agram or more 
properly Zagreb would be to give Ham- 
let with Hamlet left out. 

It is a little city' with only some fifty- 
three thousand inhabitants but it is a cap- 
ital in the fullest sense of the word. 

On the hill is what remains of the 
ancient town with the residence of the 
Ban or governor and curious relics of the 
barbarities following a peasant revolt in 
medieval times. Near by is the quarter 
which formerly was the domain of the 
cathedral chapter which of old waged 
bloody wars with the secular powers. 

At the foot of the hill is the market 
place with Ban Jellachich on horseback 
forever waving his bronze sword in the 
direction of Hungary. 

The market scene itself is like a bed 
of flowers, the prevailing colors being 
the white of linen garments and the or- 
ange scarlet of ribbons and necklaces 
and dangling garters, of aprons and em- 
broideries. : 

But most surprising is the modern city 
with its boulevards and fine residence 
blocks and above all its wealth of in- 
stitutions of culture. As one follows the 
thoroughfare north from the railroad sta- 


Agram. 


‘under all the circumstances. 
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tion the panorama is for some distance © 


worthy of Paris or Vienna and in monu- 
mental character and absence of any 
jarring note utterly beyond comparison 
with anything in America. The Fine 
Arts Building for the yearly exhibitions 
stands by itself in the central park space 
of the boulevard; in the same situation 


on the next block is the Chemical Build-— 


ing of the University; then comes an 


open garden with statues; then the build-_ 


ing of the South Slav Academy of Arts 


and Sciences founded by the patriot — 
Bishop Strossmayer who died last year 
while we were in Croatia, full of years 


and of honor. This building houses a 


permanent collection of painting and_ 
sculpture, collected and given by him, an 


archeological museum, rooms for learned 
societies and so forth. 

Further to the west is the public thea- 
tre whére Croatian dramas are given 
throughout the season. Nearby is the 
University with its professional schools, 
another foundation of Bishop. Stross- 
mayer, and near this again the excellent 
Art and Industrial School due like much 
else to the far-seeing plans of the late 
minister of education, Mr. 
(+), a man who has known how to stimu- 
late and bring forward a whole genera- 
tion of young artists and authors. To get 
a little into this atmosphere was like 
going into the woods in spring when one 
feels the new life enfolding on every side. 


This brings us to the sub- 
ject of education. The 
American figures show the 
illiteracy of Croatian immigrants to be 
high but perhaps not discreditably so 
It stands 
at 38%, while Ruthenians show 63, 
Lithuanians 57, Syrians 54, South Italians 
56, Poles 40, and Japanese 39. More 
favorable showings are Roumanians 29, 
Slovaks 25, Hebrews 23, Greeks from 
Greece: 23: 

Politically Croatia is a so-called “au- 
tonomous kingdom,” united to Hungary 


_ 1In Slavie spelling the vowel preceding J or n 
is often omitted, though it is pronounced with a 
sound like e or uw. Thus, trn (thorn) is pro- 
nounced turn. The Croatian singer Ternina writes 


Education in 
Croatia. 


her name so in deference to Huropean custom ; the 


original spelling is. Trnina. This peculiarity is 
one reason why Slavie words so often look to us 
absolutely unpronounceable. 

°The official Croatian figure for the whole coun- 
try is 86, which I was told was too low. 


Krshnjavi 


in much the same way that Hungary is 
united to Austria. This means that in 
education Croatia has a free hand, though 
she chafes under what is felt to be the 
financial oppression of Hungary. 

School attendance is compulsory from 
seven to twelve years of age, from twelve 
to fourteen so-called “repetition classes” 
are required. In one such class which 
I saw | judged that these hours of school 
were a hardship for poor little apprentice 
boys who came tired and fagged from 
the shoemaker’s bench or the anvil. It 
ought to be a good thing to have the 
school period overlap into the working 
period, but in practice, under industry 
conducted for profit, all varieties of the 
half time system seem to work out disas- 
trously. 

The attempt to make school attendance 
universal is far from successful as yet. 
In Lika-Krbava I was told that nearly 
two-thirds of the children do not go to 
school mainly because their homes are 
scattered. The parents are said to be 
generally glad to send their boys to school 
but less concerned to have the girls 
learn. In this county there are 10,601 
boys at school and 2,720 girls. Sometimes 
the children cannot go for lack of school 
room but in thirteen years this county has 
built thirty-five new schools and enlarged 
twenty more; so there is progress. 

Very interesting was a project of Mr. 
Krshnjavi, the former minister of edu- 
cation already spoken of. He had picked 
from country schools, a few here and a 
_ few there, some fifty of the most prom- 
ising pupils and sent them at government 
expense to a “gymnasium” to receive a 
good secondary education fitting them to 
enter the university. He was delighted 
at the progress that they were making 
when his retirement from office inter- 
vened and they were all sent back to their 
narrow peasant homes. They lacked only 
one year of graduation. 

One local difficulty is the excessive 
number of holidays, as both Catholic and 
Greek orthodox festivals have to be ob- 
served. In some places the weekly mar- 
ket day is a holiday beside, but this is 
probably instead of Saturday. 

A great advantage which the Croatians 
enjoy is that teaching alike in the ele- 
mentary class and the university is in 
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Agrain, the capital of Croatia; view in the new quarter, 
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the native language—the Croatian, which 
is probably the most beautiful or at least 
the most euphonious of the Slavic 
tongues, following the apparent law 
which gives to southern speech more open 
vowels, fewer combinations of conson- 


ants, and in general more liquidity and 
grace, 


_As regards health and mor- 
ality I cannot say that I 
heard no criticism. Es- 
pecially are the women of Slavonia, which 
is much richer than the western part of 
the county, said to be excessively ad- 
dicted to luxury and beautiful clothes 
and in order to gratify these tastes, to 
limit their families and to conduct them- 
selves loosely. It is hard to say how 
much such rumors amount to and they 
involve a district with which America has 
little direct concern. : 

But throughout Croatia, as in some 
other emigration districts, one hears a 
good deal of sporadic complaint of the 
injury to morality through emigration. 
Though cases where the husband has de- 
serted his family appear to be rare, wives 
left alone at home sometimes behave 
badly and I have heard it said that child 
murder has increased. ; 

The number of illegitimate births is 
apt to be high in countries where there are 
or have been barriers to legal marriage. 
Under the old communal family system 
there were considerable practical restric- 
tions on marriage and the military regu- 
lations still forbid a man’s marriage be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-three unless 
he can prove that there is in the house- 
hold no woman between sixteen and 
sixty. The military authorities visit the 
house to make sure that there really is 
no able-bodied woman available. 

In spite of these facts the illegitimacy 
rate seems creditable at 70 per thousand 
births. This is worse than the group of 
countries including Ireland, Holland, 
England, Switzerland, Finland, Rou- 
mania and Italy, ranging from Ireland 
with 27 to Italy with 67, but better than 
Norway, Scotland, France, Germany and 
Sweden ranging from 72 to 106. 

The most serious charge I heard made 
was that in certain villages the popula- 
ion is honey-combed with—as I under- 
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stand it—venereal disease, so that officials 
having occasion to go there carry their 
own eating utensils with them. But in 
this whole matter the most “advane 
populations have nothing to boast of. 

Croatian emigration is, in the main 
points, similar to Galician and Slovak ; 
emigration as previously described. The® 
situation of the peasants, the going” 

abroad. to earn money, the return of a 
considerable number (how large a part 
no one knows), the misfit of the returned 
emigrant—all of these things recur here. t 

The man who has been to America we ~ 
were told is easily recognized. You can 
tell him as far off as you can see him. 
He carries himself more independently, — 
he works better, he is more interested in _ 
education but he is unfitted for the old — 
life. : 

One man who went out a mere laborer 
returned a skilled workman but he was_ 
not content to stay. Another story was 
of a man who was seized with such an | 
uncontrollable longing for America that 
he got up in the night and ran away, — 
leaving wife and children. : 

Too many however, return worn out 
though it may be with some money. In — 
America they worked harder than at 
home and lived little or no better. They 
spent themselves to the utmost under the 
stimulus of the “boss,” the climate and 
most of all their own ambition. AG 
Croatian gentleman said to me sadly, 
“The Americans know how to save them- 
selves but our men are not so clever.” | 

Financially, of course, the movement 1S” 
a godsend—except to employers. Wages 
rise, the value of land rises, in some 
places beyond all reason, the standard of 
living rises. 

But all of this can perhaps be taken 
for granted and what space remains may 
be more interestingly used to give aff 
account of the situation, from the 
Croatian point of view, written for meé 
by the sas school teacher referred to 
above: 


From my Village 


Notes by a Croatian school-teacher 


= 


; 


Today they are telling in the village that 
fifteen are going to-morrow to Fiume by the 
early train—men, women and young siris 
on their way to America. They were ail 
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blessed by the priest after mass. The prayer 
for their happiness away from home was 
very moving. All who knelt before the altar 
were pale, struggling against the tears in 
eyes which may never see this church again. 
On this consecrated spot they took leave of 
the fatherland, our dear Croatia, who cannot 
feed her children because she is not free nor 
the mistress of her own money. She must 
let them go among strangers in order that 
those who remain may live, they and their 
children and their old people. And the ola 
people die in peace because they have hope; 
the little ones shall fare better than ever 
they have done. 

This morning all went early to confession. 
With God they go safer on their long jour. 
ney. Toward evening they can be seen hur- 
rying from house to house taking leave of 
those that they love. Who can say that 
there will ever be another meeting for them? 
It is very late before they have finished these 
visits and the family waits for them with im- 
patience. With impatience, how else when 
this evening or rather the few hours still 
left are so short? This is the last supper at 
home. There is no going to bed, for at three 
they must start for the station as the train 
goes at four. It is so sad to hear them driving 
through the village singing a song which ex- 
presses all the feelings of their sore hearts. 

The saddest moment of all is the departure. 
The train has come, they must get on board, 
How many tears and sobs and kisses in our 
little forest and rock-bound station. Friends 
go with them to Fiume—all but the children 
and the old folks who stay in the village 
alone. 

In Fiume the girls buy what they need for 
the journey and a little gold crucifix. That 
must be bought in the fatherland. So must 
rings, too. Often the parents buy the be- 
trothal rings for their sons and daughters 
who marry in America and send them to 
them. Faith and love come from the home- 
Jand. 

Finally at the ship good byes must be said, 
the last. One little girl whose older sister 
was going by train to Vienna, had gone with 
her to Fiume. But when the train was about 
to go the little one flung herself down upon 
the ground in her distress and shrieked ter- 
ribly. Everyone tried to pacify her but she 
pressed her little hands over her eyes to hide 
the engine from her sight, and answered, “It 
is easy for you to talk, but this hateful en 
gine is robbing me of my sweet sister.” She 
was quite ill with suffering and they had 
much ado to get her away. But it is hardest 
for the mothers who let their daughters or 
their sons go. 

Very late, after midnight, people come 
home—alone. Now come quiet tears and 
‘prayers that God may grant the travellers 
a safe arrival. With what anxiety and joy 
do they wait for the news from the agent 
that their dear ones have reached New York 
in safety. There relatives are already ex- 
pecting them and the journey can be peace- 
fully continued in their company. Our 
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people generally go to Michigan. In one 
town there are so many that our people call 
it “New Lipa.” : 
The money for the journey always comes 
from relatives or friends to whom all is 
honestly repaid later. The young fellows 
try to save the money to bring over a young 
girl. When she comes to America—gener- 
ally she does not know her suitor—she is 
married. If she is unwilling, not finding 
him to her liking, she must pay back the 
money, but it very often happens that an- 
other lad pays it for her and takes her for 


his wife instead. 


Many girls are very fortunate in America. 
For instance this very day a family is coming 
home. The wife was poor and ill-favored. 
Relatives sent her money for the journey to 
America and there she married a poor and 
very humble sort of man. By work and sav- 
ing they have got together $6,000 in thirteen 
years. They have six children and: with 
them are now returning. In those days she 
was poor, ridiculed, alone; now she is well- 
to-do, respected, the mother of a family. The 
women are full of curiosity about her. At 
noon they were all in the street in hopes of 
seeing her but in vain. She and her family 


are staying in Fiume and will come to-night, | 


perhaps. My housekeeper is her godmother 
and so awaits her happy godchild with much 
pleasure, for she is to offer her for purchase, 
a large meadow which once belonged to the 
parents of her godchild, but which they were 
obliged to sell. I think that would be a very 
pleasant feeling, to be able to buy back again 
a piece of land lost in one’s father’s time, 
and to let the happy grandchildren jump and 
play about where once the poor grandfather 
worked and whence misfortune drove him 
away to die. 

My housekeeper, who is already sixty-five, 


cannot tell without crying how it used to be: 


here in the good old days. Thirty-four years 
ago there was no railroad.. Our splendid 
highway, the ‘‘Lujziane,” even then a century 
old, saw such activity as will never return. 
All travel was by this road and our people 
were happy because they always had the op- 
portunity to work and to live in peace. In 
one house they kept ten servants, men and 
maids. Day and night the teams with their 
heavy loads were on the highway. Labor 
was very cheap, a man got about thirteen 
cents and a woman six cents a day. To be 
sure they had good food beside, bread, meat 
and wine as much as they wanted, and the 
children of the women servants were fed too. 
The wages were low as I have said, yet the 
people were contented. Some got very rich, 
but the poor, too, were well provided for. 
Twenty years ago two men went to Amer- 
ica from here, the first from our place to go. 
Now nearly half the village is in America. 
It is hard to till the fields for there are no 
workers to be had. Whoever has strength 
and youth is at work in America. At home 
are only the old men and women and the 
young wives with their children. Every 
wife has much to do for herself. Only poor 
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girls work in'the fields. “And they must be 
paid a crown (twenty cents) a day,” sighs 
my housekeeper and thinks of the better days 
of old. 

The women help one another and live from 
day to day, dragging along waiting for let- 
ters and money. The money generally comes 
in autumn. Hverything is bought on credit 
through the year, the dealer waits, for he 
knows that in the autumn it will all be paid. 
If not then, danger threatens the little house 
or at least the cow in the stall. 

At Christmas and Easter, too, and at mid- 
summer presents of a few dollars come to the 
fortunate ones. Others who have a hard lot 
wait months and years and never receive 
anything. The husband forgets his wife, the 
son his father and mother, the brother his 
sisters and brothers. The new world with 
new enjoyments silences his conscience and 
hardens his heart. Oh, how bitterly those at 
home feel this! They not only suffer, they 
are ashamed that they have been forgotten. 

One often sees jolly fellows at a dance 
and in gay company which they did not 
enjoy at home. That tempts them and so 
one and another is lost. If a relative is near 
it is not so dangerous for the scamp is under 
some control and one hopes he will become 
reasonable. But when one who is quite 
alone gives himself up to the joys of the 
world then it goes hard. Thank God such 
cases are very rare with us. If one goes 
astray he amends even after years and is 
not lost. 

Near me lives a woman with her husband 
and the wife of her younger son who came 
home last year. MHer elder son is still in 
America. He went twelve or thirteen years 
ago, leaving at home his wife and two chil- 
dren, a boy and girl. His temperament was 
gay and weak. He soon forgot: father and 
mother, wife and children. He did not 
write and sent nothing for the support of his 
family. His poor young wife took it much 
to heart and died of a decline. His mother 
had her photographed as she lay on her bier 
and sent the picture to her hard-hearted son. 

_He sent it back. His own mother cursed 
him, but he did not change. 

The little girl was already eight and the 
son nine when he sent a letter—the children 
were to come to him. He sent the money, 
too. The children went accompanied by the 
sister of his dead wife. When they arrived 
he fell in love with her and married her. 
Now the poor ehildren have their aunt for 
their stepmother and are very well off. The 
man has changed greatly and is very watch- 
ful of his son, perhaps for fear that he might 
become as he himself once was. The soul 
of the dead wife, I think, is satisfied. 

Another woman was also very unhappy. 
Her husband left her with six children and 
went to America. At first he sent news of 
himself, but after a while he quite forgot 
his dear ones. A relative of his wife’s, who 
was also in America, had got him in her 
net and led him astray. For years the wife 
and children starved. Once she tried to take 
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her life but was saved. 
a young girl as pretty as a picture, wrote 
continually to her father and brought it 
about that he sent her money for the journey. 
She set forth with the firmest intention of 
saving him from his danger and restoring 
him to her mother. And so it was. The 
man quite reformed. To-day his wife and all 
his children are already with him. It goes 
well with them. All that his poor wife suf- 
fered is forgotten. The daughter has made 
a happy marriage and is living contentedly. 
Last year I saw a big photograph of a wed- 
ding. The whole family are in the picture 
and I was amazed to see how stout the poor 
wife had grown and how happy she 
looked. 

Once I was travelling third class on the 
train from Fiume because I like to hear the 
talk of the common people. One learns more 
in such a trip than in the best school. In the 
same compartment with me was a woman, 
young but very sad. She was from the vil- 
lage next ours, the place where the chait 
factory is for which our women and girls 
make the cane seats by which they earn 
their living. She had been in Fiume to seli 
something. The empty basket stood by her. 
It was large and must have been very heavy 
when it was full. In talking with me she 
gave me a picture of her sad life. 

She was very poor. Her father had long 
been dead. Her mother was ailing and was 
very anxious about her daughter’s future. 
Then came a widower, no longer young, and 
tried to persuade her that she ought to give 
him her daughter. But the daughter could 
not make up her mind to it. “He did not 
please me.” But the mother said, “Take 
him, my child, and we shall both be provided 
for.” Se she married him. Soon he went 
to America. She was left alone with her 
little daughter, for her mother died soon 
after. The child is now nine years old and 
goes to school. But the father does nothing © 
at all for his famiiy. More fortunate chil- 
dren often strike the poor little girl when she 
is going home. Then she says to her mother, 
“Mama, all the children that have a father 
and nobody dares strike them. Why haven’t I 


a father?” Then the poor woman weeps 
quietly. In America the husband leads a 
jolly life. More than that, he borrows money 


from people and when they want it back he 
says, “My wife will pay.” And so people 
from America keep coming to her with bills — 
from her husband. I tried to console her. 
Heaven knows whether she will ever be 
happy. 

What a joy the young husband in Amer- 
ica feels when his wife sends him a picture 
of their first baby. One wrote home, “I can’t 
write much this time for looking at my dear 
child as it smiles at me from the picture.” 
He is a locksmith and has been in America a 
year. Two months ago his wife and baby 
safely joined him there. She writes how 
hard it is for her to wear a hat. None of 
the common people wear them here. But 
her husband says “You may live with me 


The eldest daughter, — 
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for years but I shall not go out with you un- 
less you wear a hat.” So the woman must 
be fine. Feople require it there. 

Many girls however take especial delight 
in the hat that they are to wear in America, 
But photographs are the best proof to what 
an extent dress is carried in America. One 
sees the most beautiful hats and dresses on 
our women. “It has to be so. It is the cus- 
tom here,” they write. But one must mar- 
vel at how fine they are. And when they 
return they look so entirely different. They 
know better how to behave and show that 
they have learned something. All know En- 
glish even if not quite correctly. All Slavs, 
especially Croatians, have a great talent for 
languages. Our peasants learn English very 
fast. Years ago when the first letter came 
from America from the two earliest emi- 
grants, it was a hard matter to get it read, 
for as neither of them could write someone 
else had written for them butin English. The 
poor wife had to hunt the neighborhood over 
until she found an official on a railroad who 
explained the letter to her after a fashion. I 
have the story from my housekeeper and she 
tells how the poor wife who had waited 
months for news moved heaven and earth to 
get the letter read. Now there would be no 
difficulty. There are plenty in the village 
who understand English. The children at- 
tend English schools while they are in 
America and derive great benefit from it 
when they are grown up. 

The women, who are left here alone, al- 
most always remain faithful to their hus- 
bands. It is a rare case when now and 
then one forgets herself. But if it does oc- 
cur the men show far more feeling and self- 
control than one might expect. A common 
peasant in such cireumstances has often 
more strength and insight than an intelli- 
gent man from the better classes. 

In one neighborhood a man married and 
went soon after to America. His young 
wife remained with his parents. His un- 
married brother also made one of the house- 
hold. Suddenly a misfortune. She bore him 
a child. The parents drove her from the 
house and wrote her husband how matters 
stood. She went to Fiume as a nurse and 
supported herself and her child. The hus- 
band not unnaturally was furious and wrote 
her that she need not expect him to return 
to her. But with time he forgave her all in the 
goodness of his heart and wrote for her to 
come to him. She answered, “I cannot leave 
my child.” Then he wrote again, “Come and 
bring the child with you,” and he at once 
sent her the tickets both for herself and for 
the child. 

She made the journey in dread. “He will 
kill me’; that was her only thought. But 
when he met her she could not believe her 
eyes. He first took the baby into his arms 
and then embraced her. They are living 
peacefully together. All is forgotten. He 
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loves the child dearly, for they have none of 
their own. Always when he comes from the 
mine the pood child is waiting for him like 
an angel. How much magnanimity this sim- 
ple peasant has. But the people here are 
very religious and follow the words of Christ, 
“Judge not.” 

What especially pleases them is the respect 
in which workers are held in America. They 
are better cared for, too, mentally. They 
have three or four Croatian papers, they have 
organizations and learn much that they bring 
home later. They have their priests and 
churches, but as yet only two Croatian 
schools. All is founded by the contributions 
of workingmen. They send a great deal 
home to the churches, too; they are support- 
ing a poor man, and in 1903, when there were 
the disturbances in Croatia about the Hun- 
garian flag and the Hungarian inscriptions 
on the railroad stations, our brothers in 
America sacrificed a great deal for the sup- 
port of the families of those under arrest. 
They love Croatia dearly. Each one longs 
for home and wants to die here. We Slavs 
are so soft-natured. Homesickness is our 
disease. On account of it many Croatians 
cannot hold out and return home too soon. 

The talk is all of America. Our newspa- 
pers write so much what a bad thing it is 
for whole families to go there as they do. 
But it is no use. People must eat. The 
stones are hard. There is too little land. 
The government does nothing for the good 
of the people. There are no factories, there 
is no building, no mining. So how can peo- 
ple live and pay taxes? And if the taxes 
are not paid the cow is taken from the stall, 
the pillows from under the head. 

In Slavonia there is no need of emigration, 
for there the land is fertile and people can 
make a good living. But here in the moun- 
tain district and on the coast, in Lika, too, 
and in Dalmatia, people have to go to Amer- 
ica. 

Only American capital could lessen the 
stream of emigration. Croatia is a beauti- 
ful country. Our mountains doubtless 
hold great treasures, but .we lack the 
money with which to seek them. Only Amer- 
ican capital could bring them to light. We 
have the beautiful sea, the lovely Plitvice 
lakes and the fine district about Agram, but 
we cannot make use of these beauties as a 
rich and free people could do. We have a suf- 
ficient income, but as a public man has said, 
“Our pockets are in the Hungarian trousers.” 
The Hungarians have our money and give us 
just enough to keep us alive. Only a free 
and independent nation can progress. We 
are like dead capital. 

But we hope for our national resurrection. 
So many have already died in this hope. It 
is our ideal, our dearest one. For this Zriny 
and Frankopany died. The innocent blood 
of our best sons must at last bring us good 
fortune. 
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CONDUCTED BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Industrial A group of business men 
Efficiency : h 
in “Welfare Tepresenting some of the 
Werks > largest’ mercantile-: and 


manufacturing plants in Chicago, gath- 
ered one evening last winter around an 
open hearth where they had been invited 
to meet an eastern merchant. He hada 
story to tell. It was about his experience 
in organizing the management of his 
large store on the basis of a human in- 
terest between the employes and the firm. 
In the course of the sharp questioning 
and discussion which followed it was con- 
ceded that to develop these human in- 
terests practically as effective parts of a 
working business policy, some definite 
training as well as experience would be 
necessary for representatives of the em- 
ployers and the employes. It was thought 
worth while to try to get a comparison 
of experiences as to what efforts along 
these lines had succeeded or failed, what 
to do first and how to develop it, what 
not to expect and what to hope for as 
results in the business, the individual, 
and the community. So once a week all 
through the spring, representatives of 
these merchants and manufacturers have 
been meeting around this fireside to 
thresh out with each other in the most 
conversational and business like way only 
those practical points which appealed to 
them as essential to the best organiza- 
tion and management of their plants. The 
discussions have been regularly reported 
each week by one of the largest manu- 
facturing corporations to the managers 
of all its plants throughout the coun- 
Uipye 

This conference was private in order 
to secure absolute freedom of discussion 
which publicity would have at least re- 
strained. They would have no galleries 
to speak to, these men, no reports in the 
newspapers to advertise them. Conse- 
quently no names of firms or individuals 
representing them can be mentioned in 
this account of their discussions. But 
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the conference was in no way secret. Man- 
agers of some of the plants brought 
groups of employes with them. Person- 
ally invited guests were also welcomed. 

A back ground was given to the series 
of interviews by a description of the re- 
lations between employers and employes 
which have existed in the past under dif- 
fering conditions of industrial life and 
legislation. Then the conditions—worse 
and better—now existing in the world’s 
greatest industrial centers were vividly 
shown by a great variety of stereopticon 
pictures accompanied by expert explana- 
tion. The effect of bad or better shop 
and housing conditions upon industrial 
efficiency was thus demonstrated force- 
ably. 

Pet Gs The more concrete discus- 

Good sions were opened by the 

Business. manager of a large estab- 
lishment employing thousands of men 
and women. He repudiated at the offset 
any claim to a purely philanthropic mo- 
tive in these lines of business policy. He 
said: 

This is all wrong. When I keep a horse 
and I find him a clean stable and good food, 
I am not doing anything philanthropic for 
my horse. I am doing for my own interest. 
If I hire a man and I improve machinery so 
that he can turn out more and better work, 
I am not doing anything philanthropic. I 
am just improving the tools. Apparently 
the only tool required by a bill clerk is a 
pen, but the proper kind of a table, an ad- 
justable chair, good light and air are also 
tools and increase the power of the producer. 
It is economy, not philanthropy, and adds 
to the welfare of the employer more than to 
that of the employe. Many factories under- 
pay their employes and then offer them in 
seeming charity what they pay for them- 
selves heavily. It is a sort of ‘gold brick’ 
game handed out to them. 

The thing is to encourage a person, for 
his own sake, to make his own advancement. 
The method should be fraternal rather than 
paternal, the touch of personality upon per- 
sonality. To lift to a lesser height on a 
wider level is better than to lift a few in- 
dividuals higher. The pivotal point is to 
raise up able broad gauged foremen and 
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forewomen in place of the kind of ‘straw 
bosses’ who make most of the trouble 


The representative of another plant 
employing as many as the former con- 
tended for the initiative of the employer 
as necessary to start and equip such ef- 
fort. But while buildings and other 
equipment must be furnished by the firm, 
the management “should take the people 
where it finds them and fit whatever is 
attempted into their lives rather than to 
attempt to mold the people to its own 
idea.” In the social work under his 
own direction, “things are left out which 
the people have to be teased to do. The 
management does not presume to intrude 
on the social life of the people, but rather 
to furnish a respectable and desirable 
place where they may enjoy their own 
form of social life. The success of this 
plan has been most satisfactory. Eight 
lodges of the neighborhood meet in the 
lodge hall. Entertainments and other ac- 
tivities are organized and conducted by 
the people themselves. Evening classes 
in mechanical drawing, machine practice 
and other things fitting for practical effi- 
ciency in the factory are taught by em- 
ployes selected for their democratic tem- 
perament and their first hand knowledge 
of their subject. Most of the men attend- 
ing the classes are from the rank and 
file of the shop’s crews.. These classes 
are recognized by the superintendent of 
the factory and the employment agent 
who give proficient pupils from them the 
preferment. The club house is largely 
used not only by employes but by people 
of the neighborhood so that it has be- 
come their own social center. 


Training The training of employes 
" Eegpoyes.a for their work in and by 
Store. 


the factory drew more of 
the members of the conference into the 
discussion than any other topic. It in- 
volved such points as the establishment 
of schools in the factories as is the cus- 
tom in France and Germany and in some 
places in America, the whole subject of 
apprenticeship, and the relation of public 
school, trade and technological schools 
to training for factory work. Nothing 
however provoked sharper questions and 
more incisive inquiry than references to 
what was being attempted along social 
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or educational lines in the plants repre- 
sented at the conference. In a good 
natured way every one tried to discover 
and puncture anything unreal or un- 
practical to be found in any one’s else 
experiment. 

Sometimes experts were summoned 
and quizzed on such subjects as “thrift 
methods” and “industrial insurance” as 
practiced by clubs and societies, trades- 
unions, benefit associations connected 
with corporations, railroad relief depart- 
ments and industrial insurance com- 
panies. The. participation of the gov- 
ernment with employers and employes in 
promoting and securing industrial insur- 
ance was also considered. The relation 
of the betterment of industrial conditions 
to local and municipal improvement was 
another theme fruitful in suggestion. 

“Women in industry’? drew forth 
the results of organizing women em- 
ployes both in trade unions and in inde- 
pendent clubs organized either by the 
women workers themselves or by their - 
employers. The representatives of 
these various forms of organization 
were invited to present their respective 
merits and entered into “the give and 
take” spirit with which they were .chal- 
lenged “to make good.” Perhaps thie 
liveliest and most practicable profitable 
evening was devoted to “the foreign 
immigrants in American industry.” 
Representatives of the Slavic, Italian, 
and Russian Jewish working people 
described the incentives, spirit, habits 
of life, industrial capacity, trials, injus- 
tices and triumphs of their fellow work- 
ers in America. One of them in a burst 
of indignant self-respect, roundly de- 
clared: 


I refuse to be considered a problem. I 
am a problem to no one but myself. I and 
my people have created the industry by 
which we make our own living. We have 
enriched and contributed value to every one 
else in America not only, but have helped 
our own kinsman in the old father land with 
whom we share our hard earned meagre 
livelihood. 


The conference with officials and 
others over government inspection. 
regulation, or control of commerce and 
industry appropriately closed this inter- 
esting series of interviews. It is hoped 
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that an evening class may be held next 
winter to carry out the suggestions thus 
furnished for supplementing the train- 
ing given in shops and stores by prac- 
tical conferences with specialists such as 
have proved so profitable this spring. 
Thus it appears that human interests, 
so far from being ignored either by em- 
ployes or employers in some of our 
largest manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments, are becoming prime 
factors in the formation of industrial 
efficiency. Recent events have suffi- 
ciently demonstrated what poor busi- 
ness policy it is to ignore them. Over 
against the loss and shame thus amaz- 
ingly disclosed stands the inspiring con- 
trast of the sane and human spirit and 
practical endeavor exemplified in this 
conference to promote the common wel- 
fare of employer and employe by their 
mutual relationship and effort. It went 
far toward demonstrating the good 
policy of being human in industry. 


There has been a bill be- 
fore the House of Com- 
mons, having for its pur- 
pose the amendment and consolidation 
of the laws with respect to the compen- 
sation of workmen for injuries suffered 
in the course of their employment. The 
bill does not give complete satisfaction 
according to The Lancet which recom- 
mends to the English legislators the 
perusal of a book lately published by 
Charles Vibert. This work, to the mind 
of The Lancet, not only affords a new and 
interesting illustration of the general 
principle laid down by Sterne that “they 
do these things better in France’—but 
also contains a large amount of sugges- 
tion useful to practitioners called upon 
to treat injuries to working people of a 
kind calling for. compensation from their 
employers. To quote: 


Employers’ 
Liability 
Abroad. 


The law upon this subject in France is 
of more recent date than that in England, 
but is already much more systematized as 
regards its application, and our neighbors 
have thoroughly recognized the importance 
of the scientific “expert” in assisting the 
legal tribunals in their work of equitable 
administration. The English Employers’ 
Liability Act dates from 1880 and its ad- 
ministration leaves the settlement of dis- 
puted questions to the discretion of a jury, 
aided by such lights as the medical wit- 


The Commons 


nesses called respectively by the plaintiff 
and the defendant are able to throw upon 
the case; but the French methods of pro- 
cedure, as described by Dr. Vibert, appear 
far better calculated to secure substantial 
justice at a minimum of cost. The law was 
enacted in 1898 and under its provisions the 
workman who sustains an accident in the 
course of his occupation is treated by the 
physician of his own choice and at the ex- 
pense of his employer, whose liabilities on 
this account are limited by a settled scale 
of fees. During incapacity from injury, 
and until he is either cured or left in some 
settled and permanent state of disability, 
the workman receives half-pay after the 
first five days; and he is compensated for 
permanent disability or impairment of use- 
fulness in accordance with an _ elaborate 
scale in which almost every possible conse- 
quence of an accident is provided for and is 
assessed at a percentage upon the original 
value of the workman. The law makes pro- 
vision for giving proper notices to all the 
persons affected and any. differences con- 
cerning temporary payments are subject to 
the decision of a magistrate. When an in- 
jury has left any degree or kind of perman- 
ent incapacity, and the sufferer and the em- 
ployer are able to agree touching the 
amount of the indemnity, ‘their agreement 
is ratified by the president of the civil tri- 
bunal and is thereafter unassailable, but if 
they are unable to agree the case is submit- 
ted to the tribunal for adjudication and 
may be carried to higher courts by appeal. 
The first decision may also be reconsidered, 
after the lapse of three years, at the in- 
stance of either party, on the ground that 
the state of the sufferer has been shown by 
time to be either better or worse than was 
originally .supposed. 

An “accident of labor’ is defined to be 
something sudden and unexpected, or mani- 
festly abnormal in its occurrence, and 
therefore does not include what are describ- 
ed as “professional” maladies, more or less 
incidental to the industry pursued, such, for 
example, as lead poisoning in the case of 
painters or pottery workers. Dr. Vibert 
quotes with approval the definition of Dr. 
Thoinot, which makes an accident comprise 
“every external wound, every surgical or 
medical lesion, every psychical nervous dis- 
turbance (with or without associated 
bodily lesion) resulting from the sudden ef- 
fect of external violence intervening during 
work or in consequence of work, and 
every internal lesion produced by a violent 
effort in the course of work.’ He further 
points out that the term external violence 
must be made to include the effects of heat 
and cold, as in cases of sunstroke or of con- 
gelation. In any case in which the ques- 
tion at issue cannot be satisfactorily deter- 
miped, either by the magistrate immediate- 
ly after the accident, by the president of a 
ment, by the civil tribunal, or by a court of 
tribunal called upon to ratify an agree- 
appeal, recourse must be had to the advice 
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of nominated experts, and for this pur- 
pose any practitioners who have _at- 
tended the patient, as well as any who 
may be permanently. employed = either 
by the industrial undertaking in which 
the accident occurred, or by any assurance 
office concerned, are absolutely ineligible. 
The experts are sworn, unless this formality 
be waived by common consent of the liti- 


gants, and they hold a session at which the, 


physician in charge of the case is expected 
to-attend, and at which both the employer 
and the injured person are represented. They 
listen to all that can be told them, examine 
all certificates which have been given during 
the progress of the case, make every exami- 
nation of the patient which seems to them to 
be required, and appeal at every step to the 
physician in charge and to the litigants as 
to whether there is anything else which they 
should do. They may make more than one 
visit, either to avoid fatiguing the patient by 
prolonged examination or in order to clear 
up any doubtrul point, and they then private- 
ly settle their report and present it to the 
presiding authority concerned, describing the 
injury and giving their considered opinion 
as to the actual state and the probable future 
of the sufferer. Upon the materials thus sup- 
plied the decision of the tribunal will be 
founded; and the costs of the inquiry are 
limited by a legal tariff of the fees payable 
to all who are concerned. 

A considerable time will probably elapse 
before an equally effective measure of assess- 
ing the results of accidents will be intro- 
duced into this country, and our “experts” 
will probably long continue their present 


practice of delivering independent and some- 


times widely different opinions in the witness 
box, opinions between which an absolutely 
ignorant body of jurymen must decide ac- 
cording to their several degrees of illumina- 
tion. 


Industrial The highest court in the 
Rights and state of New York recently 
Welfare. 


handed down unanimously 
a decision declaring that the welfare of 
the community is sufficient ground upon 
which to set aside a voluntary contract 
entered into by an employe waiving his 
right to damages in case of accident in 
the course of his employment. The pro- 
gressive character of this decision is the 
more readily appreciated after a perusal 
of George W. Alger’s penetrating article 
in a recent Atlantic discussing Some 
Equivocal Rights of Labor. 

Mr. Alger declares that the grievance 
of the workingman against many legal 
decisions is “that in a multitude of in- 
stances the courts give what seems to 
~ him counterfeit liberty in the place of its 
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reality.” He illustrates this with a couple 
of concrete examples. A jury awarded 
damages to a girl who had suffered in- 
jury to her arm through the failure of 
her employer to provide the safety ap- 
pliances prescribed by law. 


“The highest court of New York took 
away that verdict and dismissed her case. 
The court said that the girl fully understood 
the danger to which her employer’s viola- 
tion of the law had exposed her. She had 
the ‘right,’ it declared, to assume the risk 
of injury and keep at work at this machine, 
notwithstanding the danger to which she 
was exposed. The judges said that because 
she kept at work, knowing the danger, she 
was presumed to have agreed with her em- 
ployer to waive any claim of damages from 
him in case she was hurt. She had a right 
to do this notwithstanding the requirements 
of the statute which ordered him to protect 
her safety. Instead of giving this girl the 
actual and substantial right which the stat- 
ute provided for her,—instead of declaring 
that she had a right to work in safety,— 
they gave her an academic right, the right 
to work in danger and suffer by it without 
redress Labor’s right to get killed, 
guaranteed by decisions of which this New 
York case is but a characteristic example, is 
not highly esteemed by the people to whom 
the guarantee is given. The counterfeit 
liberty is no more satisfactory to its recip- 
ient than is the counterfeit dollar.” 


In Arizona there is a statute prohibit- 
ing the employment of locomotive en- 
gineers for more than sixteen consecu- 
tive hours, without an allowance of 
nine hours for rest. In 1903 an engineer 
after working seventeen consecutive 
hours was sent out against his protest 
on a run that consumed fourteen addi- 
tional hours. After thirty-one hours of 
continuous service he fell asleep in his 
cab and a collision took place. The high- 
est court having jurisdiction over the 
case declared that the injuries of the en- 
gineer were his own fault, and that, while 
the railroad was liable to passengers, it 
was not responsible ta the engineer: 


It says that the violation by the railroad 
of this reasonable statute, in overworking 
the engineer beyond human _ endurance, 
“would not excuse the contributory negli- 
gence of Smith” (the engineer), “which 
arose from his working for such a length of 
time that he was unfitted for business. He 
knew his physical condition far better than 
the railroad company could know it, and 
cannot excuse his carelessness in falling 
asleep on his engine, while it was standing 
on the main track, by the fact that he was 
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required by the master mechanic to take 
out a train after he had been at work for 
seventeen hours.” 

The logic of this decision, like that of 
hundreds of others of a _ similar char- 


acter, is absurdly simple, and to the 
workman absurdly unjust. The  rea- 
soning of the court is that this man 


could have refused to work if he was tired, 
and could have taken his chances of an al- 
most certain discharge from employment. 
The decision is simply one of a thousand 
judgments which declare to the workman 
what is to him a worthless and academic 
liberty,—a liberty which exists without law 
or the declaration of the courts,—the right 
to lose his job. It scarcely needed a legal 
Cecision to tell this engineer that he could 
throw up his job if he did not want to work 
thirty-one hours on a stretch. The law the 
workman wanted was a law which would 
place reasonable limitation on the duration 
of his labor without costing him his posi- 
tion. 

These two illustrations might be multi- 
plied, but further examples would add little. 
The workman does not want the vain liberty 
so often declared to him by the courts, of 
throwing up his job and looking for another. 
He does not take kindly to the judicial af- 
firmations to him of the right to be maimed 
without redress, or to be killed, by his em- 
ployer’s indifference to his safety. 

There is small comfort for the workers 
who have secured by strenuous efforts the 
passage of a law reducing the number of 
hours of labor, by forbidding their employ- 
ers to require more, to be told by the courts 
that the constitution “guarantees” them the 
right to work fourteen hours when they 
want to work eight, and that the statute 
which they had secured by so much effort 
is unconstitutional because it interferes 


with their “freedom of contract.” 
The ‘Revent La the light’ of, this pointed 
New York discussion of the subject, 
Decision. : 


the recent decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals, the same 
court which rendered the first of the de- 
cisions cited by Mr. Alger, is seen to be 
of the largest significance. Coming 
as it does after a series of note- 
worthy decisons of the federal su- 
preme court in support of popular 
rights, one of which was discussed edi- 


Charities and The Commons 


torially in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons for April 7, it affords one more 
instance that will remove the cause for 


mented 


heh 


distrust in the courts felt by a not incon- 


siderable portion of the “plain folks.” 


The case was that of an employe of 


an express company who had signed an — 


ironclad contract assuming all risks of 
accident or injury which he might sus- 
tain in the course of his employment, 


even if the accident should be due direct-— 


ly to the negligence of the company or — 


of its officers, agents and employes. 


There was no doubt that the contract 


had been freely and deliberately made 
by the employe. 
tained serious personal injury through 


Subsequently he sus-_ 


the negligence of the company, and in - 


spite of his contract he brought action 
for compensation. He proved his case 
and the jury awarded him damages, and 
the Court of Appeals has now affirmed 
that judgment. 

The decision is based upon grounds 
of community welfare. Contracts which 
are opposed to this are against public 
policy. 


The state is interested in the conserva- 
tion of the lives and the healthful vigor of 
its citizens, and if employers could contract 
away their responsibility at common law it 
would tend to encourage on their part lax- 
ity of conduct in, if not indifference to, the 
maintenance of proper and reasonable safe- 
guards to human life and limp. 


It is admitted by the court that free- 
dom of contract is invaded by the de- 
cision, but the contention is made that 
the state is entitled to impose salutary 
restriction on freedom of contract for the 
surer and better protection of its mem- 
bers. Although the statutes do not pro- 
hibit such contracts from being made, 


it is becoming more and more evident | 


that the courts will consistently refuse to 
declare them legal and binding. 


